








Thank God we have 


a system of labor 
where there can be 
a strike” 


Hartford Connecticut 
March 3, 1860 
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RETURN OF THE UNITED MINE 
Workers to the American Federation of 
Labor is welcome news. The U.M.W. 
contains hundreds of thousands of men 
who are unquestionably among the most 
sincere and most militant trade unionists 
in the land. During the many years in 
which they were part of the A.F. of L., the 
Mine Workers always made outstanding 
contributions to the efforts of the labor 
movement to advance the well-being of 
all who must toil in order to live. Reaffili- 
ation of the United Mine Workers will be 
beneficial to the membership of that union 
and to the labor movement as a whole. 


THE BREWERY WORKERS ALSO 
would like to come home. A delegation 
from that union appeared before the Ex- 
ecutive Council at its meeting in Miami 
last month and asked for an “honorable 
settlement” of the dispute which brought 
about the Brewery Workers’ suspension 
several years ago. It is not unlikely that 
this organization, with a membership of 
50,000, will soon be back in the fold. 


JAMES A. BROWNLOW IS THE 
new secretary-treasurer of the A. F. 
of L.’s Metal Trades Department. He 
has been named to succéed James Mc- 
Entee whose union, the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, is under suspen- 
sion for non-payment of per capita tax. 
Brother Brownlow, a plumber from Den- 
ver, served on the National War Labor 
Board and most recently has been active 
as assistant to John P. Frey, veteran pres- 
ident of the Metal Trades Department. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Labor is out gunning for the fascist dicta- 
tor of Spain, Francisco Franco. The Ex- 
ecutive Council has called upon the United 
States to extend recognition to the Span- 
ish Republican government-in-exile and 
the A. F. of L.’s Committee on Interna- 
tional Labor Relations has told Spain’s 
underground that it may expect active 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


support and material aid in its fight to 
oust the blood-stained friend of Hitler and 
Mussolini. In its pronouncement the 
Executive Council pointed out that “‘to- 
day the Spanish question is no longer an 
issue which divides the American people.”’ 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Manufacturers, many of whose most in- 
fluential members and most generous con- 
tributors are among the nation’s most vici- 
ous enemies of trade unionism, is now en- 
gaged in trying to build a youth organiza- 
tion dubbed “Junior Achievement.’’ What 
sort of teachings will the N.A.M. and 
such gentlemen as F. C. Crawford, James 
H. Rand and Tom Girdler seek to impart 
to the teen-agers? Will they teach the 
youngsters the truth about trade unions, 
about the way they protect workers, about 
the accomplishments of unions in im- 
proving wages and working conditions? 


SINCE V-J DAY, UNIONS OF THE 
A. F. of L. have won wage increases aver- 
aging from 10 to 20 per cent and more 
for at least 2,500,000 workers, reports 
the latest issue of Labor’s Monthly Sur- 
vey, A. F. of L. publication. The vast 
majority of these wage gains have been 
won without making use of the strike 
weapon. Says the Survey: “Some strikes 
are unavoidable because management re- 
fuses to bargain in good faith. The A. F. 
of L. maintains, however, that a strike 
should be the last resort, used only after 
genuine efforts at collective bargaining, 
conciliation and arbitration have failed.” 


THE A. F. OF L. IS TO HAVE A 
larger and more impressive headquarters 
in the nation’s capital in place of the fam- 
ous structure at Massachusetts Avenue 
and Ninth Street, which has been used 
since Woodrow Wilson’s day. At its re- 
cent session the Executive Committee de- 
cided that the Federation, which is get- 
ting bigger all the time, must have a 
modern and more commodious home. 
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Atoms and Us 


I advocate placing the control of the 
atomic bomb definitely on the world 
level. To my mind, this is the only 
basis for real hope for future peace. 

The world needed government on a 
world level before the atomic bomb. 
Now it has become:an imperative. 

The concept of absolute riationalistic 
sovereignty no longer serves the people 
of this world. It is a barrier-that pre- 
vents that successful cooperation:which 
every other fact of modern life de- 
mands. It is a fertile source of those 
clashes and frictions that lead to war. 
And, might I add, that the diplomats’ 
squeamishness about abstract sover- 
eignty, as they refuse to take steps to 
prevent war, does not impress the mil- 
lions of men who have seen the inti- 
mate innards of their pals spread over 
the landscape by war. 

In my judgment, if the selfish inter- 
est of America becomes the official 
guiding light of our world policy, it 
will be one of the most tragic phases 
of American history. The doctrine of 
“America First” is purely and simply 
the extension of the doctrine of “Me 
First.” : 

There is, and there will be, a con- 
siderable measure of this doctrine in 
life. But if it ever becomes the offi- 
cially accepted standard to be followed 
by everyone, the tragedy, chaos and 
suffering, the demoralization and dis- 
integration will be indescribable. 


Selfishness is not a virtue for indi- 
vidual life. Neither should it be con- 
sidered a virtue for national life. 

The broad policy I advocate means 
specifically that we must do more than 
give lip service to the United Nations 
Organization. We must seek con- 
stantly to give it vigor and vitality 
and contribute to its growth. 

Harold E. Stassen. 
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President Green calls the opening session to order. Left, Secretary Meany; right, Vice-President Mahon 


bs 


E he month, at Miami, the Execu- 


tive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor held what 


© was described by President Green as 
» “one of the most constructive meetings 
Sin years.” And that it was. The two- 


the destinies of the world’s greatest 


| week gathering of the men who guide 


labor movement was crowded with ac- 
tion—most of it of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. 

After a decade’s absence the United 
Mine Workers of America returned 
home [see Page 6]. John L. Lewis, 
the Mine Workers’ chieftain, was wel- 


© comed to the Council table as the Fed- 


eration’s thirteenth vice-president after 


= his organization indicated its accept- 
» ance of the laws of the A. F. of L. and 
» tendered payment of per capita tax on 
= its 600,000 members. 


=a 
Ye 


The Executive Council also— 
> Appealed to Congress to continue 


© Price control, but emphasized that in 
H formal times “any such government 
§ interference with a free economy” 
| Would be vigorously opposed. 


> Endorsed the proposed loan to 
Great Britain, arguing that the advance 
would be helpful to this country as 
well as to Britain [see Page 8]. 

> Condemned the anti-labor Case bill 
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now before the House as well as the so- 
called fact-finding legislation sought by 
the administration. 

> Called for prompt passage by Con- 
gress of legislation to protect the well- 
being and security of the nation’s wage- 
earners—increased unemployment in- 
surance benefits, the Full Employment 
bill, amendment of the Wage and Hour 
law to raise the minimum to 65 cents 
an hour and a broadening of the social 
security program. 

> Demanded action to meet the na- 
tion’s inexcusable shortage of housing. 

> Lashed out at Spain’s “ruthless 
Falangist terror” and urged American 
recognition of the Spanish Republican 
government-in-exile. 

> Formulated a ten-point program 
for the extension of assistance to the 
genuinely democratic forces of defeated 
Germany, asserting that the lifting of 
restrictions om labor organizations 
would encourage those seeking to estab- 
lish democracy in that country. 

In discussing the drive to enact anti- 
strike legislation, the Executive Coun- 
cil advised Congress to take a cooling- 
off period itself before rushing approval 
of ill-considered. measures. 

“The great danger,’ warned the 
Council, “is that Congress, in an at- 


tempt to mitigate temporary labor- 
management disputes, may impose per- 
manent government controls which 
would stifle freedom of enterprise for 
labor and management for all time.” 

The A. F. of L. leaders urged Con- 
gress to remember the Smith-Connally 
Act, passed in haste and anger over a 
presidential veto during the war and 
now conceded even by its sponsors to 
have been a strike breeder rather than 
what they had expected. 

Pointing out that anti-labor legisla- 
tion would hurt not only labor but the 
whole nation, the Executive Council 
called upon the lawmakers to “beware 
of throwing the American way of life 
into reverse gear.” 

The international situation received 
a large share of the Council’s time. 
The staggering rehabilitation tasks 
confronting the people of Europe make 
America’s postwar problems shrink 
into relative insignificance, the Council 
said. 

Declaring that America’s desire for 
lasting world peace is “unquestioned,” 
the Council said peace “depends bas- 
ically on a sound and prosperous world 
economy which provides opportunity 
for each nation to establish a decent 
standard of living for its people.” 
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BXBCUTIVE COUNCIL STATEMENTS 


Price Control 


America is already afflicted with a high spending 
fever—the unmistakable first symptom of inflation. The 
flush of false prosperity can be detected not only in Wall 
Street but in every grocery store in the nation. Prompt 
action is required to check the infection. 

Past experience has taught us that economic upheavals 
travel in the wake of wars. The uncontrolled boom that 
followed World War I collapsed in 1929 with a shock which 
upset the entire world’s economy. In America the ensuing 
depression was never overcome until a new war started. 
Our country must not embark upon that disastrous cycle 


Yet conditions are ripe for another economic spree. The 
American people, starved during the war for necessities 
and comforts which modern civilization provides, are stam- 
peding empty markets, begging for a chance to spend their 
savings in a hurry. Speculative activities and luxury spend- 
ing are reaching new heights. Pressure for higher prices 
obtains powerful support from the shortages of supplies and 
materials which inevitably will continue for many months, 
until production for peacetime needs reaches greater volume. 

Under these circumstances, it would be suicidal for our 
government to drop price controls on June 30, when the 
present law expires. 

President Truman has asked Congress to extend the law 
for another year, until June 30, 1947. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor supports that rec- 
ommendation. It also urges that action be taken promptly 
because uncertainty as to future policy already is slowing 
down production. Business is reluctant to make advance 
commitments in the dark. 

Let it be clearly understood, however, that the American 
Federation of Labor regards price control as a necessary 
evil. In normal times we would vigorously oppose any such 
government interference with a free economy. Even now, 
controls should be exercised cautiously and selectively. The 
moment production of any particular article comes within 
safe range of meeting the demand for it, the OPA should 
remove its artificial ceilings and allow natural competitive 
forces to bring the selling price down to its natural level. 

The administration of price control during and after the 
war has been spotty and needs to be tightened up. Even 
with price control, the government admits the cost of living 
has gone up 30 per cent since 1941. The actual figure is 
closer to 50 per cent, in our opinion, because of the devious 
artifices by which the law has been evaded and the public 
victimized. 

Despite the many obvious failures of price control, the 
American people realize how much worse they would have 
fared without it. They also understand how dangerous it 
would be to drop price controls now. For example, rent 
ceilings, which have been fairly successfully enforced, would 
burst right through the roof because of the acute housing 
shortage. 

It has been argued that price controls cannot be main- 
tained without parallel wage controls. The impression 
seems to be that the government has dropped wage con- 
trols. This is not the case. The government’s policy, 
administered by the new Wage Stabilization Board, for- 
bids the granting of wage increases which would be used 
as the basis for an employer’s demand for a higher price 
ceiling. Departures from this rule will be made only in 
exceptional hardship cases, 
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Housing Crisis 


The American Federation of Labor, its Central 
Labor Unions, Building and Construction Trades Councils 
and other affiliates in local communities are organized and 
prepared to give the fullest measure of cooperation to the 
industry and to the government, federal and local, in a con- 
certed drive to meet the nation’s critical housing shortage. 

The building and construction trade unions of the A. F. of 
L. are formulating a series of positive programs to assure 
to the nation an ample supply of building trades mechanics 
and laborers in all classifications of skill in every community 
to build the volume of housing construction urgently re- 
quired under the existing conditions. 

Fullest cooperation is being given by our unions in devel- 
oping and putting into effect apprentice training programs 
to provide employment opportunities under fair labor stand- 
ards to returning veterans and to workers displaced from 
war jobs. Our unions have assumed their full share of 
responsibility in expediting these programs, which have 
already been set up in cooperation with construction con- 
tractors under the standards approved by the Apprentice 
Training Service of the Department of Labor. There are 
today nearly 12,000 contractors who have joined with unions 
in establishing area-wide programs in 800 communities. 
The Executive Council commends the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department for its leadership in this vital 
work, 

Acute shortage of certain scarce building. materials is the 
biggest barrier in the way of rapid expansion of home con- 
struction. We urge the adoption of, the following emer- 
gency programs to accelerate increased home construction 
and expedite reconversion : 

(1) Congressional appropriation to establish a revolving 
fund for loans and special financial aids to building materials 
manufacturers which would enable tliem to expand produc- 
tion to capacity volume. Requirement of minimum wage 
standards as a condition of such financial aid. 

(2) Immediate action to raise the low wages which pre- 
vail in the manufacture of certain building materials to a 
fair standard. Provision should be made for price adjust- 
ments in cases where wages have been actually corrected, 
but only where there is a proved need to modify price ceil- 
ings for this purpose. 

(3) A temporary emergency program of allocation of 
scarce building materials which would: 

(a) Assure a supply of materials for the essential minimum of 

industrial and other non-residential construction, and 

(b) Direct the flow of the bulk of building materials into the con- 

struction of moderate-priced and low-rent homes under firm quality 
standards. This temporary allocation program should be decen- 
tralized in order to fit the needs of different areas and should be 
subject to quarterly revisions. Allocation should be terminated as 
soon as the supply of materials is adequate. 

Wage incomes are being generally reduced. Wage-earn- 
ers and veterans must be protected against further increases 
in the cost of living due to the inflated cost of shelter. Con- 
tinuation of effective rent control until the supply of rental 
dwellings is adequate is a vital necessity to all workers and 
to the whole nation. 

The postwar housing emergency was aggravated but not 
created by the war. It is the outgrowth of a quarter-century 
of failure to provide an adequate supply of moderate-priced 
homes within reach of families of small means. 

America’s housing emergency will not be met by emer- 
gency means alone. We make an emphatic call upon Con- 
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gress to enact without delay the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
general housing bill, S. 1592, which embodies a long-range 
program for housing families of all incomes with the maxi- 
mum reliance on private enterprise and local initiative. 

This bi-partisan legislation contains the major objeetives 
of the national housing policy formulated by the A. F. of L. 
and has the unqualified support of the great mass of wage- 
earners. It is the only program which will provide the 
complete answer to America’s housing need. 

The Executive Council welcomes the appointment of 
Wilson Wyatt as the National Housing Expediter and his 
nomination as administrator of the National Housing 
Agency. The A. F. of L. will give Mr. Wyatt fullest 
cooperation in every sound measure he undertakes to ac- 
complish his difficult task. The nationwide drive just 
launched by President William Green and Chairman Harry 
C. Bates of the A. F. of L. Housing Committee in 800 com- 
munities for labor’s active aid in carrying out local housing 
programs is evidence of labor’s preparedness to make a real 
contribution to the public interest. 


Europe and Peace 


America’s problems of postwar rehabilitation ap- 
pear insignificant by comparison with the herculean tasks 
confronting the people of Europe. Bankrupted by war, 
drained of natural resources, their productive machinery 
largely in ruins and lacking even an adequate supply of food 
and clothing to meet immediate needs, the nations of Europe 
have a long, hard, uphill fight before they can hope to get 
back to a normal peacetime basis. 

These conditions, unless rapidly ameliorated, will pro- 
vide a fertile soil for unrest, revolution and international 
upheavals which would make themselves dangerously felt 
even on this side of the Atlantic. 

America’s desire for lasting world peace is unquestioned. 
The sharp change since World War I in public sentiment 
for international cooperation to safeguard world peace tells 
the story. 

But the American people have not yet grasped or accepted 
the broad responsibilities which we must undertake as a 
nation to further the cause of world peace. ; ; 

It is not enough for us to maintain occupation forces in 
conquered nations, to join the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, to agree to contribute our share to an international 
police force. World peace may be negotiated on the diplo- 
matic level and protected by military measures, but it 
depends basically on a sound and prosperous world economy 
which provides opportunity for each nation to establish a 


* decent standard of living for its people. 


[The Council then went on to discuss the plight of Great Britain 
and the need for ratification of the proposed loan to that country. 
Quotations from this portion of the statement are incorporated in the 
article appearing on Page 8. 


Anti-Strike Proposals 


Congress needs a cooling-off period right now 
much more urgently than labor. 

At this moment our lawmakers are faced with considera- 
tion of some 160 bills aimed at impairing or restricting the 
freedom of the nation’s workers and the unions which rep- 
resent them. 

The difficulties of making an intelligent decision on these 
complicated and catch-as-catch-can proposals are further 
aggravated by the clamor and pressure for hasty action to 
deal with the current strike situation. 

Under these circumstances, the executive council is con- 
vinced that any law Congress could pass now would only 
make matters worse. 

Our nation is passing through a critical period of postwar 
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readjustment. During the war our national economy was 
dictated and rigidly controlled by the government. Our 
fundamental objective now should be to return as quickly as 
possible to a free economy. 

The great danger is that Congress, in an attempt to miti- 
gate temporary labor-management disputes, may impose 
permanent government controls which would stifle freedom 
of enterprise for labor and for management for all time. 

The Executive Council urges Congress to beware of 
throwing the American way of life into reverse gear. 

Is it conceivable that Congress can pass a law regulating 
labor-management relations without substituting compulsory 
arbitration by government agencies for free collective bar- 
gaining ? 

Can Congress attempt to establish a national wage policy 
without imprisoning the national economy in the chains of 
government wage-fixing from which we hoped to escape 
when the war ended? 

Is it possible for a government agency to exercise con- 
trols over wage rates without concurrent government regu- 
lation of prices? 

Such a price would be far too dear to pay for temporary 
relief from immediate troubles. 

Let Congress remember its past tragic mistakes in ex- 
perimenting with anti-labor legislation. The War Labor 
Disputes Act was adopted over a presidential veto two 
years ago in a similar period of upset. Even the original 
sponsors of this legislation now concede that instead of 
preventing strikes, it fostered and encouraged them. 

Let Congress remember that anti-labor legislation is also 
anti-American legislation. It would punish most severely 
the workers and trade unions that have bargained peacefully 
with employers and refrained from strikes, It would hurt 
not only labor but the entire nation. 


Needed Legislation 


Reconversion unemployment fortunately has not 
developed to the extent anticipated by government econ- 
omists last summer. Nevertheless, American workers may 
find that jobs will become scarcer in the next few months’ 
and they still have no assurance of any action on the part 
of the government to provide them with economic insurance 
against the dangers that lie ahead. 

The Executive Council therefore renews its urgent ap- 
peals to Congress for enactment of liberal legislation to pro- 
tect human needs during periods of economic stress. 

Congress must not take the shortsighted view that such 
legislation is unnecessary because an unemployment emer- 
gency has not yet developed. Our nation and its way of 
life should be protected at all times against any contingency. 
We must not wait for disaster to arrive before attempting to 
deal with it. The wiser course is to act now to head it off. 

The legislative program advanced by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has received warm and repeated endorse- 
ments from President Truman, but Congress, which acted 
with great speed to protect business interests during recon- 
version, has delayed overlong to provide the great masses of 
our people with similar security. 

First of the measures on the American Federation of 
Labor’s program is the unemployment insurance bill which 
calls for federal supplementation of inadequate state allow- 
ances to provide maximum benefits of $25 a week for 
twenty-six weeks for those who are forced out of jobs 
through no fault of their own. 

Secondly, we urge enactment of the Full Employment 
bill, which would make it the government’s policy to en- 
courage private enterprise to sustain a high level of employ- 
ment and would take up the slack through necessary public 
works programs if private industry does not create sufficient 
job opportunities. (Continued on Page 29) 
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A Grud Union 


CONES HON 





six years ago with the substan- 
tial aid of Samuel Gompers and 
the American Federation of Labor has 
come back home—back to the House of 
Labor—after an absence of a decade. 

Reaffiliation of the United Mine 
“RVorkers of- America, one of the largest 
and most niilitant, unions in the nation, 
was accomplished at the meeting of the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council at Miami 
last month. The Mine Workers’ pres- 
ident, John L. Lewis, sat with the 
Council during its closing sessions. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is very happy to have the men who dig 
the nation’s coal back in the A. F. of L. 
The Federation followed their strug- 
gles for economic advancement with 
deep interest during the period their 
organization was on the outside and 
sympathized with them and their union 
when their efforts to attain wholly legit- 
imate objectives were misrepresented 
by the enemies of all labor. 

It would have been utterly impossi- 
ble for the leaders and members of the 
A. F. of L. and its affiliated unions to 
have felt differently about the Mine 
Workers. For the fraternal associa- 
tion between the A. F. of L. and the 
U.M.W. had been an unusually close 
one and had lasted a long time. 

The A. F. of L. and the U.M.W. 
had fought shoulder to shoulder 
against many of America’s mightiest 
industrial tycoons. With the aid of the 
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A UNION that was formed fifty- 









parent organization, the new 
union won its first clear-cut na- 
tional victory in 1897.» The Fed- 
eration also helped in the great 
anthracite strike of 1902 and in 
the U.M.W.’s subsequent battles. 

When the Mine Workers first 
organized and for years there- 
after the American miner was an 
abused, underpaid serf. Thanks to the 
U.M.W., he has become a free man. 
His conditions of employment have 
been improved. He works a shorter 
day and receives a wage that is sur- 
passed by few skilled crafts. He enjoys 
vacation pay and is compensated for 
travel time. 

All these gains the U.M.W. achieved 
despite the bitter opposition of well- 
heeled and merciless employers. 

The word “great” is ofttimes used 
a bit carelessly, but in the case of the 
United Mine Workers of America no 
adjective could possibly be more fitting. 
Yes, it is a very great union indeed. 
One of the best. Welcome home! 
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From the left—Felix H. 

RIGHT Knight of the Railway 

Daniel J. Tobin, head of Carmen, G. M. Bugnia- 
the Teamsters Union, : zet of the Electrical 
and W.C.Doherty, chief § Z , Workers and Harry C. 
of the Letter Carriers , ee : Bates of the Bricklayers 
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differ somewhat from ours. 

Britain was old when the first 
settlers came to this continent. Brit- 
ain’s population is homogeneous; ours 
is heterogeneous. They say “leftenant” 
and we say “lieutenant.” And there 
are innumerable other little differences 
between the two countries. 

But all these little differences added 
together are of no importance. What 
is important—tremendously important 
—is the fact that we in the United 
States have a democracy, believe in 
democracy and want democracy to live 
and take hold in other lands. And the 
British also live under a democracy 
and, like ourselves, want democracy to 
go forward in the world, rather than 
retreat, 

Today, after years of war in which 
her cities were blitzed, the flower of 
her manhood killed or wounded and 
much of her wealth poured out to beat 
back the Nazis, Britain is weary and 
impoverished. What kind of financial 
condition is she in? The Executive 
Council, at its meeting last month, 
studied the facts and gave the answer: 
“Financially, Britain is down and out.” 

American labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
wants to help the British get back on 
their feet. We think the proposed 
loan to Britain would be a constructive 
step in that direction. At Miami the 
Council, aware of the objections that 
have been raised by self-styled “practi- 
cal men,” said: 

“Sympathetic as we are to the 
British people, the proposed loan 
should not be considered on a 
sentimental basis. . It is a busi- 
ness proposition. It will help us 
as well as Great Britain. In pre- 
war days, Britain was one of 
America’s greatest customers, In 
the ‘years: to come, we must re- 
store that large volume of trade 
for our own benefit. To do that 
we must help our good customer 
and valued ally to reorganize her 
economy. 

“Furthermore, Britain consti- 

tutes the last and most powerful 
bastion of democracy in Europe. 
The British way of life comes 
closer to our ideas of the value of 
individual life and freedom than 
any other. We cannot afford to 
let that way of life be snuffed 
out by economic ruin. 
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“The proposed loan to Great Brit- 
ain, negotiated by the representatives 
of our own country and the British 
government and now awaiting Con- 
gressional approval, is a step toward 
improving and stabilizing a workable 
world economy.” 

The loan would enable the British 
to get back on their feet and become 
better customers than ever before for 
American industrial products and 
American farm surpluses. Increased 
production, whether for home con- 
sumption or for export, means jobs. 

In return for the loan the British 
give us their pledge that they will work 
with us to remove the barriers to world 
trade. The loan would make it pos- 
sible for the United States and Britain 
to cooperate in laying the economic 
foundations of peace. If the economic 
basis of peace is ignored, peace cannot 
be of prolonged duration. 

One of the plausible-sounding but 
fallacious arguments advanced against 
making the loan is that it would enable 
Britain to “compete more successfully 
against us in the markets of the world.” 
Undoubtedly this argument will be 
voiced in Congress when the debate 
gets under way. Certain newspapers 
and magazines are already using it. 
Let us see how much merit there is 
to it. 

One of the main purposes of the loan 
is to permit Britain to rebuild her 
economy, especially her export indus- 
tries, which must become capable of 
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production and sales abroad sufficient 
to pay for a large portion of future 
British imports. 

This does not mean that Britain will 
sell abroad and we will not. Interna- 
tional trade is not a one-way street. 
Britain will buy (in fact, she must 
buy) more abroad if she sells more 
abroad. She will buy more from us. 
We shall sell more to Britain and more 
to other countries which have earned 
money from larger sales to Britain. 

The most important commercial fact 
about Great Britain’s trade relations 
with this country is not that we are 
competitors, but that Britain is the 
largest single foreign customer for 
American products. Another impor- 
tant fact is that Britain has for many 
years bought much more from us than 
we from her. 

If we want to retain the best cus- 
tomer, if we want to insure keeping 
Britain a “bastion of democracy,” we 
must do more than wish. The loan is 
what the British need. It will help 
them. It will also help us. 

The working people of Britain, who 
have been under strain—and often 
under bombs—since September, 1939, 
need a lift. They understand us and 
we understand them. They have 
unions that are like our unions—free 
and democratic. They want to keep 
their unions, their country and them- 
selves that way—free and democratic. 

For our own sake as well as theirs, 
we must give them the help they seek. 
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ators Ball, Burton and Hatch in- 

troduced a bill that was heralded 
at the time as the ultimate in the solu- 
tion of industrial problems—the savior 
of the present and the hope of the 
future. The measure was asserted to 
be the product of almost two years of 
intensive study by an “impartial” 
group of experts in the field of labor 
relations. 

Apparently, the framers of the bill 
were not as infallible nor their handi- 
work as perfect as was first proclaimed, 
for Senators Ball and Hatch have now 
introduced a substitute for the original 
bill. Only a few months of exposure 
to public view and to the criticism not 
only of organized labor but of manage- 
ment and recognized, truly impartial 
labor relations experts evidently con- 
vinced the sponsors of the original 
bill—or their clients—that their pro- 
posals were no cure-all but, on the 
contrary, would set up insuperable bar- 
riers to even a possibility of establish- 
ing industrial peace. 


Three Features Discarded 


The substitute bill tossed into the 
hopper by Messrs. Ball and Hatch is 
patterned closely upon the original 
draft,. but the unanswerable criticism 
heaped upon the original bill from all 
sides forced the sponsors to omit the 
three most objectionable features of the 
original bill: (1) compulsory arbitra- 
tion of such fundamental matters as 
wages, hours and working conditions ; 
(2) establishment of numerous so- 
called unfair practices on the part of 
individual employes and labor organi- 
zations, the inevitable result of which 
would be to prevent unions from ef- 
fectively protecting and advancing the 
interests of their members; and (3) 
withdrawal from the National Labor 
Relations Board of the power to deter- 
mine questions of representation and 
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[x year, amid much fanfare, Sen- 
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by 
JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


A. F. of L. General Counsel 


to establish bargaining units, and the 
conferring of such powers upon a newly 
created board under a mandate to es- 
tablish industrial units in preference to 
craft’ units if more convenient to the 
employer. 

However, even with these impor- 
tant excisions, the new Ball-Hatch bill 
retains sufficient of the original provi- 
sions to make it entirely unacceptable 
not only to labor but to any person 
sincerely desirous of attaining indus- 
trial peace without the destruction of 
basic democratic rights. This can best 
be pointed out by a summarization of 
the new bill. 


In language identical to that used in. 


the original, the substitute provides for 
the establishment of a so-called Federal 
Industrial Relations Board of five mem- 
bers, empowered to conciliate, mediate 
and arbitrate various categories of 
labor disputes, and to exercise all 
powers previously exercised by the 
Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor. The FIRB, however, would 
have jurisdiction only in disputes 
directly and substantially affecting in- 
terstate commerce. The Board would 
have jurisdiction over all classes of 
workers whose activities might directly 
affect commerce except governmental 
employes, agricultural employes, do- 
mestic service employes, workers sub- 
ject to the Railway Labor Act and, at 
the Board’s discretion, workers of em- 
ployers with less than twenty persons 
on the payroll. 

Four classes of labor relations con- 
troversies would be within the scope of 
the law, namely : (1) controversies over 
the right of representation (which, 
however, contrary to the original bill, 
the FIRB would be required to submit 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
for determination) ; (2) controversies 
over the making or maintaining of col- 
lective bargaining agreements; (3) 
controversies involving grievances aris- 


ing out of the application of any col- 
lective bargaining agreement (but not 
including disputes over disciplinary 
matters, as provided in the original 
bill) ; (4) all other types of labor rela- 
tions controversies. 

All persons subject to the proposed 
law, including labor organizations, 
would be put under the duty of exert- 
ing every reasonable effort to settle any 
controversy that might arise. In case 
the parties failed to settle the con- 
troversy, the Board would intervene as 
follows : 

In a dispute over the making or 
maintaining of an agreement relating 
to wages, hours or working conditions 
(Class 2), the Board would attempt to 
mediate and conciliate. If it failed, the 
Board or the President would create a 
special Fact-Finding Commission that 
would be required to make a report in 
thirty days from the date of its crea- 
tion, with a possible additional exten- 
sion for another thirty days. 

The opposing parties would not be 
bound by the Commission’s findings, 
but would be compelled not to take any 
“unilateral action” in any such con- 
troversy or “to make any change in 
the conditions out of which the con- 
troversy arose” for a period of thirty 
days after the submission of the Com- 
mission’s report. In the case of a 
union, therefore, all striking or picket- 
ing would be prohibited for a possible 
period of ninety days after appointment 
of the Fact-Finding Commission. 

In the case of a controversy involv- 
ing grievances arising out of the appli- 
cation of an agreement, the five-man 
Federal Industrial Relations’ Board, 
after exhausting conciliation and medi- 
ation, could establish an Arbitration 
Board empowered to make a decision 
that would be final and binding upon 
the parties. Thus, in respect to griev- 
ance disputes no party could take any 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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but They Didn't Hold the Line 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


LIGHTLY more than three years 
ago Congress enacted legislation 
to control the cost of living by 

passing the Anti-Inflation Act of 1942. 
Today that law has well-nigh become a 
mere “scrap of paper.” No one has 
contributed more effectively than Con- 
gress itself to this abandonment of a 
solemn pledge, made to the wage-earn- 
ers of America, that the cost of living 
would be held down. 

Today Congress is faced once again 
with the problem of whether or not to 
continue its half-hearted experiment in 
price control ; today Congress must de- 
cide whether the OPA—emasculated, 
hamstrung and hobbled — should be 
given the coup de grace or revitalized 
and continued. 

On June 30 the law which was de- 
signed to fight inflation and keep down 
the cost of living comes to an end— 
unless Congress acts to prevent it. 
Will Congress maintain the last vestige 
of price control or will it frankly kill 


price regulation—now that it has weak- 


ened it on a piecemeal basis? Rarely, 
if ever, has there been a better illustra- 
tion of the old adage that “chickens 
come home to roost.” Unfortunately 
this particular chicken—the cost of 
‘living—has come home to Congress, 
but not to roost. The steady trend of 
the cost of living continues upward. 


Workers Suffer Most 


As a group, the wage-earners of 
America are most deeply affected by the 
upward swing in the cost of living. 
Millions of families today are forced 
to meet their daily needs on incomes 
of less than $25 per week. 

Hundreds of thousands of workers 
had their wages increased during the 
war to 55 cents per hour by official 
action of the War Labor Board; many 
still receive this 55 cents or less. As 
though some evil spirit had designed 
it, it was this same group of poorly paid 
workers who were most cruelly made 
to suffer by the rising costs of living. 
For them, the failure of price control 
did not mean simply that the prices of 
goods and services went up, but that 
all too often the low-priced shoe, under- 
clothes, cotton dresses, sweaters and 
coats disappeared entirely. As though 
by magic, the clothes they were accus- 
tomed to purchase disappeared. Arrti- 
cles of clothing in their “price line” 
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were no longer profitable to manufac- 
ture because the shoddy material from 
which they were made could be used 
to turn out higher-priced goods. Goods 
for cheap overalls appeared in stores as 
men’s “playsuits.” The ill-paid wage- 
earner was witnessing the operation of 
the so-called “inexorable laws of supply 
and demand” which the Anti-Inflation 
Act had been designed to stop. 

Wage-earners in the middle and 
upper ranges of wage rates were rela- 
tively no better off. They were being 
forced to meet ever-rising prices with 
fixed wage rates. As a consequence, 
their prewar standard of living de- 
clined sharply. 

Wage rates of January, 1941, had 
been adjusted by 15 per cent to offset 
the rise in the cost of living which had 
occurred between 1941 and May, 1942. 
No further increases to correct the mal- 
adjustment between wage rates and the 
rise in the cost of living were permitted 
for the balance of the war. The work- 
ers had to try to meet 1945 prices as 
best they could with 1943 wage rates. 

To be sure, the take-home pay of 
some workers increased. These work- 
ers worked longer hours, or they drove 
themselves relentlessly under incentive 
wage plans. Incidentally, the “incen- 
tive” used in such schemes paid less 
and less for each piece of work pro- 
duced—not more and more! Only the 
stress of need or economic blindness led 
workers to subscribe to such obviously 
unfair schemes. 

But no matter what increases in take- 
home pay accrued to piece-rate work- 
ers, millions of hourly-rated employes 
continued to receive take-home pay 
determined by multiplying their 1942 
wage rate by forty hours; some others 
worked eight additional hours at time 
and one-half. No amount of econo- 
mizing could bridge that gap. No sta- 
tistical wizardry could improve the 
daily existence of the men, women and 
children of America who were de- 
pendent upon wages. Nor were these 
results of the failure of price control 
unknown ; they were simply dismissed ! 

It is interesting, in retrospect, to 
recall the general reaction to the at- 
tempts of the American Federation of 
Labor to give voice and meaning to the 
daily complaints of America’s millions 
of wage-earners and their families— 
both organized and unorganized. 


Within four months of the date of 
passage of the Anti-Inflation Act, the 
American Federation of Labor pre- 
sented its first petition for a general 
upward revision of wage rates to offset 
the continued rise in the cost of living. 
Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the fact that the request for higher 
wage rates was the result of demon- 
strated rises in the cost of living. 

The A. F. of L. petition stressed the 
fact that wage control had voluntarily 
been adopted by organized labor when 
the War Labor Board—of which labor 
was a member, along with management 
and the public—created the Little Steel 
formula in May, 1942, some five 
months before Congress passed the 
Anti-Inflation Act regulating prices 
and wages. The added fact was stated 
that the 15 per cent permissible wage 
increase decided upon at that -time to 
offset the rise in the cost of living was 
made on the assumption that the cost 
of living would rise no further. That 
assumption was demonstrably false. 
Increases to bring wage rates up to the 
cost of living were therefore in order. 
The Majority Said Nay 

A majority of the War Labor Board 
voted down the petition on the ground 
that the cost of living had not gone up 
far enough. Perhaps, the majority 
suggested, if a little more time were to 
elapse, price control would be effec- 
tive—especially since the Anti-Inflation 
Act was now the law of the land. Spe- 
cifically, a majority of the Board 
stated : 

“The Board acts on the assumption 
that prices and living costs will now be 
stabilized under the President’s seven- 
point program.” 

In February, 1944, the American 
Federation of Labor presented a second 
petition for a general increase in wage 
rates because price control was not 
effective. Once again a general in- 
crease was denied—but not because 
price control was working. Wage 
rate increases were denied because 
workers on incentive systems allegedly 
were earning “big money”—enough to 
meet the rise in the cost of living. That 
many workers were still paid at an 
hourly rate was overlooked by the sta- 
tistical procedure of lumping all earn- 
ings and computing an average. 

These attempts to present the short- 
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comings ot the price control program 
bore strange fruit. For example, most 
newspaper editorials presented the en- 
tire effort as an attempt to cause price 
increases. Few, if any, admitted that 
the cause of the petitions was the fact 
that prices had risen first. In other 


words, cause and effect were confused. 
To state that wage increases would 
cause price increases overlooked the 
fact that prices had risen despite the 
rigid 15 per cent Little Steel formula. 


So intense was the opposition to wage 
increases that little or no attention was 
directed to the obvious need for an 
effective price control program. 

If the assumption that an upward 
revision of the Little Steel formula 
would cause further price increases 
were true, and if the fact that prices 
had risen steadily was true, then logi- 
cally the action which should have been 
demanded by those who feared inflation 
was a rollback of prices and an effec- 
tive price control program. Certainly 


there was sufficient evidence in the tax 
returns of business enterprises—big, 
middle-sized and small—that a price 
rollback would not jeopardize the 
financial welfare of business. 

Actually, however, the defeat of the 
A. F. of L. petitions was regarded both 
as guaranteeing that inflation had re- 
ceived a setback and as evidence that 
no further attention need be paid to 
price controls. 

To sum up at this point, therefore, 
the organized attempt by the A. F. 
of L. to let Congress know precisely 
how the Anti-Inflation Act was affect- 
ing the nation’s wage-earners—both 
organized and unorganized—was mis- 
construed. Further, the price control 
program was not strengthened. Prices 
continued to rise, despite the fact that 
even more stringent wage controls 
were applied in April, 1943. 

The entire effort to arouse the gov- 
ernment to improve its program of 
regulating prices had resulted in more 


wage control and less price control, 

The chicken has come home. 

The preference of the government 
for weakening, rather than strengthen- 
ing, price control is now producing the 
logical outcome. In the face of a con- 
tinued rise in prices, there is an organ- 
ized demand to abolish the last vestiges 
of price control. Encouraged by Con- 
gress’ half-hearted support of the price 
control program, certain business 
groups are mobilizing their forces to 
wipe out price controls entirely on June 
30, expiration date of the Anti-Infla- 
tion Act. The National Association of 
Manufacturers wants to abolish price 
control this month. 

Under conditions of supply and de- 
mand which can produce only inflation 
and collapse if markets are free, these 
businessmen demand absolute economic 
freedom. 

There is no pretense that wage in- 
creases are causing the demand for 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Nowadays it’s a fortunate worker who can feed his family properly and meet his bills for other necessities 
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by 
FRANK P. FENTON 


A. F. of L. Director of Organization 


E OF the American Federa- 
W icc of Labor. have good reason 

for confidence as we think of 
the future. Ours is the strongest and 
most powerful free trade union move- 
ment in the world. We made a mar- 
velous record in production and service 
to our country during the years of 
war. We are well situated to weather 
the vicissitudes of the trying period 
of transition. 

Yes, we have ample justification for 
pride and satisfaction in our grand 
record of the past five years, but we 
must not forget—not even for a mo- 
ment—the tremendous job that we now 
have to do, Millions of workers are 
still unorganized. It is our task, it is 
our duty, to bring these wage-earners, 
most of whom receive pitifully thin 
pay envelopes in these days of high 
living costs, into the family of organ- 
ized labor. 


Organization Is Only Way 


There is no way of doing this big 
‘ job, so important not only for the 
workers and their families who will 
benefit directly but for the well-being 
of the nation as a whole, except 
through the process of organization. 
We must carry on organizational ac- 
tivity. We must be untiring, thorough 
and intelligent about it. 

There never was a time since the 
split in the labor movement when the 
A. F. of L.’s opportunity was as great 
as today. The dual movement is 
bereft of leadership. Increasingly, 
wage-earners are recognizing this. 
They are also discovering that the la- 
bor movement which does have sound 
leadership—a wealth of it—is the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Not only is our leadership sound, 
but our system of trade unionism has 
stood the test of time. Sixty-five years 
after its birth, the Federation is bigger 
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and stronger than at any previous 
period in its history. There must be 
and there is a reason. 

The soundness of our system was 
brought to the fore during the war. 
When the Army and Navy needed men 
of a particular type of skill, they went 
to the appropriate union of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and were able 
to get men with the needed skills. 
Time and time again the Army and 
Navy paid tribute to American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions for their as- 
sistance and cooperation. 

Our structure of organization, it is 
interesting to note, has many points 
of similarity to that of the Army which, 
when hostilities were still on, proved 
itself one of the most effective fighting 
forces of all time. The Fedetation has 
its craft units and so does the Army. 
In the Army the craft units include 
infantry, light and heavy artillery, Sig- 
nal Corps, aviation, etc. 

When ‘the Army goes into action 
there must be flawless coordination of 
its activities. At all times the infantry 
must be aware of where the artillery 
is laying down the barrage and of 
where the air unit is dropping its 
bombs. A breakdown of coordination 
results in disaster. 

What is valid about the necessity of 
complete coordination in an army that 
consists of various units is equally true 
in trade. unionism. To organize a 
large industry we must all march to- 
gether. Our artillery cannot stand on 
the sidelines and refuse to participate. 
We cannot have one or more unions 
seeking membership for themselves 
without giving a thought to sister 
unions. A dog-in-the-manger approach 
results in the loss of campaigns which 
could be won by unity and cooperation. 

In this connection the report of the 
Organizing Committee adopted by the 
1944 convention of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor is deserving of atten- 
tion. In the writer’s opinion, this re- 
port has not received the consideration 
it deserves. Within this document 
there is a key to our organizational 
problems. Says the pertinent section 
of the report: — 

“Evidence discloses that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions have 
more manpower [than dual organiza- 
tions] through representatives in the 
field and, by and large, the most in- 
telligent leadership. However, in 
many instances dual unions have cap- 
tured industries because of a lack of 
coordination between the American 
Federation of Labor unions. 

“Your committee is convinced that 
if the American Federation of Labor 
were to carry on intensive organizing 
campaigns in every city, town and 
State, with the assistance of all inter- 
national representatives, local repre- 
sentatives, organizers and __ business 
agents in each community, we would 
set a greater and even more impressive 
record than we have made in the past 
ten years. 

“We believe the selfish practices of 
individual unions in pursuing a policy 
of protecting only their respective 
jurisdictions, with no regard to the 
welfare of other unions, must be 
abandoned and that all organizations 
must yield to the fundamental policy 
that the concern of one is the concern 
of all if we are to keep pace with 
future developments. 

“Evidence before the committee 
shows that where such cooperation 
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exists the American Federation of 
Labor has been highly successful. The 
contrary is also trué in localities where 
such cooperation does not exist. Plants 
that should have been won by the 
American Federation of Labor have 
been lost through failure of our unions 
fo coordinate properly in a joint or- 
ganization drive. 

“We are convinced that, in the or- 
ganization of any plant or industry, 
the various crafts having jurisdiction 
should set up a joint council, with a 
director chosen or approved by the 
American Federation of Labor or the 
international unions, to manage and 
handle the campaign. 

“Such directors should be given 
full support of the unions by instruct- 
ing their representatives to participate 
to the fullest extent in the organization 
of a plant. 

“Upon completion of the organiza- 
tion of a plant we believe that a special 
committee, selected by the various 
unions, should proceed to negotiate a 
joint master agreement covering all 
crafts and unions and incorporating the 
scales of wages and working conditions 
prevailing in each union involved. 
This procedure is not new. It is com- 
mon in the building trades, metal trades 
and railroads of our country. Such 
joint master agreements strengthen the 
position and protect the interests of all 


crafts and unions within a given indus- 
try or plant. In cases where an industry 
or plant is ‘large enough, the unions 
could jointly employ a representative 
for the purpose of settling grievances 
and policing the agreement on all mat- 
ters, except where the autonomous 
rights of any international unions are 
involved or where a union reserves the 
right to handle any subject matter in its 
own way. 

“We believe that the foregoing 
policy will strengthen the position and 
protect every union in the relationship 
with employers. It is also the answer 
to the problem of defeating the activi- 
ties of dual industrial unions in the 
large mass production industries. 

“Your committee believes it is more 
necessary than ever before that the 
family of labor should be united. It 
is vitally necessary that we expend 
every effort toward the end that all 
working men and women be organized 
under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor. By cooperative 
and coordinated planning we will reach 
that goal.” 

This program for cooperation among 
our unions is practical. Coordination 
is the key to success. Rancor and 
disputes about jurisdiction are largely 
eliminated once the process of working 
together for the benefit of all is 
adopted. With this objective in mind 


we recently held meetings in Wisconsin 
and Mississippi. Both were very en- 
couraging indeed. 

During this new year central labor 
unions should invite international rep- 
resentatives and A. F. of L. organizers 
and business agents to meetings of their 
organization committees. 

Standing committees on organization 
are required by American Federation 
of Labor law, but in some communities 
they have been dropped since the em- 
ployment of business agents by the 
central labor unions. The writer sin- 
cerely hopes that where a central labor 
union does not have a standing com- 
mittee on organization, it will set one 
up immediately, so that the intent of 
the convention report referred to above 
can be carried out. 

The way to bring unity to the labor 
movement is to act in line with a say- 
ing of Teddy Roosevelt, made in a 
critical time in our history. 

“We will have peace even if we have 
to fight for it,” he said. 

That should be our attitude. This 
is no time for appeasement. This is 
the time to go out, armed with a good, 
constructive program and in a confi- 
dent, aggressive spirit, to organize 
workers into the A. F. of L. 

There are trying days ahead. The 
immediate outlook is rather bright be- 
cause of the accumulation of wants that 


Labor’s units may be separate and distinct, but they must cooperate with one another or face disaster 
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could not be satisfied during the years 
of war. But what happens a few years 
hence? 

History shows us that depres- 
sions occur about every fifteen years. 
America has never been able to solve 
this problem in the past, but this 
time there is a general determination 
to do something to avoid a collapse. 
There is no better preventive than 
strong tr.de unions. They are a 
bastion against wage-cutting, which 
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AST night I was down at the big 
new railroad station in Montreal. 
There was a huge crowd, waiting 

for another contingent of our boys re- 
turning from Europe. 

Some of our veterans have been away 
for more than five years. Years of 
“blood, sweat and tears,”’ as Winston 
Churchill put it. Why did they go? 
Why did they make such heroic sac- 
rifices? The answer is simple. They 
went and served—and the people re- 
maining at home backed them up—be- 
cause Canadians love their country. 
Fascist aggression had become a men- 
ace to Canada and to the steady prog- 
ress that workers were making in their 
efforts to make their country a better 
place to live in. 

To supply the armed forces with the 
necessary arms and materials, Canada 
undertook a great program of industrial 
expansion. The results are indicated 
by the fact that the country today stands 
fourth among the world’s industrial and 
exporting nations. 

Canada’s industrial machine unques- 
tionably played an important role in 
the winning of the war. A new role— 
the peacetime role—becomes ever 
clearer. 

With the full and proper utilization 
of her enlarged industries, coupled 
with the country’s rich natural re- 
sources, Canada can attain a standard 
of living second to none. 

Yet we have noisy elements in the 
Dominion advocating a return to the 
low wages that prevailed before the 
war. Organized labor is fighting with 
all its strength to block implementation 
of this poisonous doctrine. 

Canadian workers seek the adoption 
‘of more advanced labor legislation. 
Through their A. F. of L. unions, the 
Provincial Federations of Labor and 
the Trades and Labor Congress, prog- 
ress is being made in the legislative 
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means a reduction in mass purchasing 
power and depression. 

Let us all resolve to work harder 
than ever to build our American Fed- 
eration of Labor so strong that no 
group will ever again dare to try to 
destroy it. All of us who are mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. should be 
grateful for what it has done for us, 
for our families and for the nation. 
So let us, during the months ahead, 
demonstrate a little of the spirit which 
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field. But labor is not making the 
error of pinning all its hopes on what 
politicians may do. 

It is clearly recognized that the work- 
er’s best guarantee of a good living 
wage and decent working conditions is 
the union contract, fought for and won 
by the workers themselves through 
their own trade union organization. 
There can be no satisfactory substi- 
tute for organization and there is noth- 
ing of greater value to the wage-earner 
than a good contract between his em- 
ployer and his union. 

The slogan “our heightened produc- 
tion standards, forged in war, can bring 
a better life” is much in the minds of 
the returning veteran and the former 
war worker, man or woman. There is 
determination to make this ‘slogan a 
living reality during the months ahead. 

From the standpoint of organized 
labor, it is most encouraging that the 
released soldiers, sailors and fliers are 
rejoining their unions or joining up for 
the first time. In our recent organizing 
campaigns in Canada the ex-service- 
man has invariably been the first to 
become actively interested. 

The A. F. of L. unions of British 
Columbia are continuing to lead the 
Canadian-labor procession. The wage 
levels attained there are higher than 
those prevailing in any other province. 

Ontario, however, has the largest 
and “most active membership. Sound 
leadership by A. F. of L. Organizer 
Russell Harvey deserves much credit 
for the current strength of labor in On- 
tario. All attention is centered here 
on the campaigns for union security. 
The Bakers and Teamsters were on 
strike in Toronto when this article was 
written. These militant organizations 
are the spearhead in labor’s move to 
close the back door on union-smashing 
advocates by winning the check-off 
and closed shop clauses in contracts. 








the pioneers who built our trade union 
movement demonstrated. Everywhere 
we go let us reaffirm their battle-cry: 
“AGITATE—EDUCATE—ORGANIZE.” 
The people of America have discvv- 
ered, as a result of the global war 
through which we have just passed, 
that you can’t win by defense alone. 
What is true of nations at war is true 
also of the trade union movement at all 
times. It is utterly impossible to win 
by defense alone — so let us attack. 


port on Canada 


Our organizations in Saskatchewan 
are advancing at a steady pace. A 
milestone was reached when Prime 
Minister T. C. Douglas of the province 
signed a union contract giving sole bar- 
gaining rights to the Saskatchewan 
Civil Servants Association. 

Quebec still remains the key to a 
powerful labor movement in , ae 
Many changes have taken place in so- 
called French Canada.. Aside from the 
war industries, the A. F. of L. made 
progress during the past six years in 
the important peacetime industries, 
such as meat packing, rubber, textiles, 
chemicals, food processing, canning, 
metal and fiber containers and others. 
Many new A. F. of L. federal charters 
have been installed in the last few 
months in Montreal and vicinity. 

The Quebec Federation of Labor, 
the Montreal Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil and the A. F. of L. have drafted 
plans for a coordinated organizing 
drive on a province-wide scale. The 
goal is 50,000 new members. 

This is the way. The building of 
more strong labor unions with a realis- 
tic program will counteract the at- 
tempts to put the wage-earners of 
Canada back into the mire of the ugly 
early Thirties — the depression years 
of inhuman working conditions, low 
wages and mass unemployment. 

This is the way to block attempts to 
pit the ex-serviceman against the ex- 
war worker, the men in industry 
against the women who work, the Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadian against the 
French-speaking Canadian. 

The A. F. of L.-affiliated unions in 
Canada will jealously guard the right 
of labor to contribute to the advance- 
ment of humanity by building a power- 
ful labor movement, a movement that 
will be effective in making a reality of 
the people’s hopes for a land of pros 
perity and happiness. 
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Two A. F. of L. Men Prove It 





4 Good Home CAN Be Built 
at a Price John Doe Can Afford 


T’S NOT a new game to “explain” the nation’s housing 
| shortage by attacking those who build our houses— 

the union building trades workers. But now, with 
housing the No. 1 personal problem of millions, the attacks 
on organized building workers are louder than ever. 

Those most vociferous in their complaints seem to be 
the most ignorant of the real facts and the most silent about 
finding a workable solution of the problem. 

The solution to our chronic housing shortage is simple: 
we must produce enough homes to provide a decent home 
for every family which needs and wants one at a price 
within its means. A program that aims at achieving this 
goal will give our construction workers the assurance that 
building is one large area of our economy in which there 
will be productive employment year in and year out. 

The noisy critics are as loath to learn the facts of the case 
as they are to act to cure it. They allege that the high cost 
of a house is plotted in the union meeting hall. They say 
that the reason new homes cost so much is that construction 
workers are paid union wages. Usually this criticism—a 
piece of utter buncombe—is aimed at breaking down union 
wages of all workers, not only of building tradesmen. This 
attack on union wages is as shortsighted as it is vicious. 

Union wages are not only essential to protect the living 
and working conditions of our workers—they 
benefit the whole economy. Business cannot 
prosper if employers pay their workers so 
little that they are unable to buy the goods 
of every description that are on the market, 

The argument that union wages mean high 

housing costs just isn’t so. Here’s a true 
story—one of many that could be told—of how 
union labor can build good homes at moderate 
cost. It’s the story of two men who saw that 
their community sorely needed new homes; 
two men who believed, and proved, that well- 
planned, modern homes could be built at mod- 
erate cost with good materials, and at good 
union wages. These two men were Gerald B. 
Benjamin of the Bricklayers’ Union, business 
representative of the Bradford, Pennsylvania, 
Building Trades Council, and Marty Mc- 
Intyre, A. F. of L. organizer in that city. 

The houses had to be sturdy—winters are 

cold in northern Pennsylvania. So they used 
brick for most of the outside construction. But 
not just in the old ways. All the ingenuity of 
the workers and the new techniques Mr. 
Benjamin had learned in the Army Combat 
Engineers went into the making of these new 
and better homes. They used glass brick 
around the entrances, stainless steel curved 
base boards, up-to-the-minute kitchen and 
bathroom fixtures. If there was a shortage 
of some material, they worked new materials 
into their plans. 
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Every minute of work was paid for at union wages—good 
wages ranging from $1 an hour for laborers to $1.90 for 
bricklayers and plasterers. 

The finished home was one that veterans, who need homes 
more than anyone else right now, could afford. Price of these 
houses, complete with lot, ranged between $6000 and $7000 
—a very good buy for a four-room house at this time. 

Here’s what Mr. Benjamin and Mr. McIntyre concluded 
after building these new homes: 

> Utilize new methods whenever they have proved them- 
selves of good quality. 

> Don’t hesitate to confer with your building tradesman 
on innovations ; contrary to popular rumor, he is not trying 
to cling to outmoded methods but welcomes new ideas. 

> Don’t let anyone tell you there’s a union rule against 
progress. 

> And don’t expect anyone to deliver a dream house to 
you for a song. 

To the average American who wants a good, modern 
home organized labor says: “Honest homes can be built at 
fair prices by union labor—we did it!” And we can produce 
dozens of examples, in all parts of the country, of union 
building workers who have taken the lead in building 
homes for all our families at prices they can afford to pay. 


flank Bradford’s mayor 
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Strikes and Government 


URING the abnormal economic conditions 

of war production, the government im- 

posed drastic controls for the purpose of prevent- 

ing inflation. In spite of price controls, the cost 
of living increased sharply. 

With the changes accompanying reconversion, 
including the reduction in the hours worked and 
in the weekly wages received, the inadequate 
hourly pay rates became a real hardship. Work- 
ers were free to try to raise the rates by collective 
bargaining, but price controls restricted the range 
of the increase. 


For the most part, experienced and disciplined 
unions went about the business of securing higher 
rates quickly and efficiently, got all permissible 
gains and prepared to await the next opportunity. 
Many unions raised their rates—ranging up to 
30. per cent in some industries and lesser percent- 
ages in small business—without interruption of 
production or loss of earnings. 

Collective bargaining was their private busi- 
ness with management in which they considered 
and interpreted the facts and made their own de- 
cisions. They did not want or have government 
intervention. They knew that as soon as govern- 
ment intervenes, the issue and the situation be- 
come political. 

Strikes are never welcomed by the public and 
seldom desired by industry or labor. But they 
may be necessary to promote the general welfare 
and to establish justice for workers. The right to 
strike is inseparable from human freedom. No 
genuine democracy will consider outlawing 
strikes, but ample facilities for helping to ad- 
just issues and problems that cause strikes should 
be provided. 

The recent Labor-Management Conference 
recommended in unmistakable terms the improve- 
ment and expansion of the United States Concilia- 
tion Service, with provisions for voluntary media- 
tion. The conference emphasized the fact that 
collective bargaining was the main instrumental- 
ity for improving labor relations. Responsible 
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business and labor leaders of this nation made 
these recommendations. Now it is up to Congress 
and the Administration to implement them. 

Strikes are currently presenting a serious eco- 
nomic situation, but such situations always adjust 
themselves. Business cannot stay permanently 
idle and wage-earners cannot permanently stop 
working. The government should be equipped to 
offer conciliation and mediation. 

The strike crisis should be the occasion for 
constructive and sound planning by government, 
so that it may fulfill its responsibility for long- 
term improvement in labor relations. 

The Department of Labor, dismembered by 
the reorganization plan of the Thirties and ham- 
strung during the war as other agencies usurped 
its functions, should be made into a Depart- 
ment worthy of its responsibility. Such a De- 
partment should be the keystone in Administra- 
tion planning for better relations and industrial 
peace. 


United Nations Organization 


HE MEETING of the General Assembly 

set into operation the machinery of the 
United Nations Organization by selecting the 
members to constitute its various organs. 

It was the intention to limit the work of the 
Assembly to procedural matters. This policy 
made possible a sense of cooperation in creating 
the structure before division in policy might de- 
velop on specific problems. 

For the second time in less than thirty years 
the nations of the world are undertaking to set 
up international agencies to deal with the causes 
of war and with aggression by any nation. The 
function of the United Nations Organization is 
to protect all nations—small as well as large— 
against aggression, as well. as to develop inter- 
national cooperation in social and economic un- 
dertakings to promote the interests of all. 

Constructive cooperation in itself tends to re- 
place aggression as it wins confidence by effective- 
ness and adherence to principles. Violation of 
rights endangering the peace can be taken either 
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to the Security Council or to the World Court. 
The Court should become the more important 
organ. This new international agency comes into 
operation against a background of special urgency 
that should make for greater patience and per- 
sistence in cooperation. 

There are wide basic differences in the institu- 
tions of the nations comprising the United Na- 
tions Organization. There is real danger that 
opposing blocs of nations may develop—those 
with free-enterprise economies against those with 
state-controlled economies. 

Two precedents thus far established are most 
encouraging—the maintenance of majority rule 
and the refusal to grant delays so that delegates 
might ask for instructions from their govern- 
ments. ; 

This latter decision establishes the General 
Assembly as a responsible deliberative body and 
not a conference of diplomats. 

It is explicitly stated in the Charter of the 
United Nations Organization that members are 
sovereign nations. In practice this means the 
right of each nation to determine its internal af- 
fairs and select its own representatives. There 
has been a persistent effort to gain official status 
for the new international labor organization, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. This pro- 
posal is sponsored by nations whose labor move- 
ments are state-controlled. Democratic countries 
with free labor movements realize that the pro- 
posal would interfere with their right to deter- 
mine their national representation and initiation 
of programs in the labor field. If a nation relin- 
quishes its right to these controls in any field, it 
creates a precedent which may completely under- 
mine national sovereignty—that is, the right to 
self-government. 

The world hopes desperately for the success of 
this second attempt in our time to establish an 
effective international organization to preserve 
the peace. Success will depend upon the ability 
and integrity of national delegates and represent- 
atives and upon the support which the nations of 
the world give them. 

This is why the American Federation of 
Labor has been so insistent that delegates and 
representatives should be designated by the ap- 
propriate functional organizations, so that there 
should be not only contribution of experience but 
asense of participation down to the grass roots. 
That sort of participation will develop respon- 
sibility on the part of those who are called upon 
to perform United Nations functions. 
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Labor’s Department 

ABOR-has two vital concerns in the reorgan- 

ization of administrative departments for 
which the President now has responsibility—the 
coordination of all labor functions in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, with adequate appropriations to 
advance the welfare of wage-earners, and the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of Labor for preser- 
vation of labor standards and promotion of the 
welfare f wage-earners at the international level. 

The Department of Labor was the last Depart- 
ment created. It made slow but substantial 
progress until the reorganization of the Thirties, 
when it lost important agencies. It was further 
weakened by the administrative provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and by provisions ante- 
dating the creation of the Department, which pre- 
vented real integration of agencies into a unified 
instrumentality. Additional undermining oc- 
curred during the war, when various war agencies 
were permitted to take over labor functions. 

It is now high time that labor functions be re- 
turned to the Department and that the Depart- 
ment be expanded to perform the service workers 
have a right to expect from it. The Departments 
of Agriculture and Commerce were organized 
for the purpose of providing the services needed 
by farmers and businessmen, respectively. Simi- 
larly, the Department of Labor should develop 
to help workers to have employment utilizing 
their highest skills and to enjoy safe and health- 
ful conditions of work. 

The Department should make available infor- 
mation to assist workers in collective bargaining 
and also provide comparative data on standards 
of living, standards of work, pay and labor legis- 
lation of the principal industrial countries. It 
should also develop information on collective 
bargaining experience and labor standards basic 
for work training and vocational education and 
should administer all labor legislation, mindful 
of the fact that organization of workers into trade 
unions for collective bargaining is the chief in- 
strumentality for their sustained progress. 

We want the Secretary of Labor to be the 
spokesman of labor in the President’s Cabinet, 
responsible for labor policies whether in home or 
in international administration. Liaison relation- 
ships can be established by Labor with the State 
Department, assuring the latter Department’s 
responsibility for national foreign policy. 
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What Shall We Do 
With Surplus 


Property? 


By BORIS SHISHKIN* 


kept in storage? You most cer- 

tainly do. Not the furniture 
you kad to put away in the warehouse 
the last time you moved because you 
couldn’t find a place to put it when you 
had to crowd in with another family. 
There is quite a pile of property you 
bought and paid for that you have never 
seen. You probably don’t know what 
it is. Yet it is your property. You 
have a stake in it. What happens to 
it is very much your business. And 
you are certainly entitled to have a 
say about it. 

It cost a lot of money to wage the 
war. Most of that money was spent 
to buy two kinds of things. One was 
weapons—guns, bullets, shells, tanks, 
warships, planes and the atomic bomb. 
The other was equipment and supplies 
to outfit, feed and keep in effective op- 
eration armed forces on land, at sea 
and in the air. Every conceivable item, 
from landing mats to K rations, from 
truck tires to dental fillings, had to be— 
and was—supplied to support the war 
effort. 

Of many items we produced several 
times the amount that was used up in 
combat. Some were held in stockpiles, 
in reserve, at home. Others were on 
the way to the front or stored at our 
overseas bases. As they are no longer 
needed, they are declared surplus. 

These items include surgical instru- 
ments, books, tools, power plants, mer- 
chant ships, buildings and even tracts 
of land. By 1947 some $50 billion 
worth of property will be declared :sur- 
plus and in the process of disposal. 


iD YOU own property which is 





* Mr. Shishkin represents the A. F. of L. 
as co-chairman of the Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, Surplus Property Administration. 
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Your investment in that property is 
quite sizable. Every adult in the 
United States has at least a $500 stake 
in the war property to be released by 
next year. How to dispose of it to 
give the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number of people, including yourself? 
That’s the big question your govern- 
ment, which is acting as your trustee 
for this property, has been grappling 
with for quite a while. 

There is no easy answer. Should the 
government try to get as much money 
back as it can from every surplus sale? 
Or should it try to distribute the goods 
it holds among those that need them 
most? Who should have the first claim 
to this or that commodity? How much 
would the sale of war goods cut into 
the market of new postwar production? 
Will it keep or hurt competition? 
What should be the price? 

Many such questions were consid- 
ered by Congress when it framed the 
Surplus Property Act, which became 
law on October 3, 1944. Many more 
questions came up as the administra- 
tion of this law got under way—first 
under the three-man Surplus Property 
Board and later under the reorganized 
Surplus Property Administration, 
headed by a single administrator. 

The main objectives of the surplus 
policy were written into the law by 
Congress. Foremost among these ob- 
jectives are national defense, aid to pri- 
vate enterprise, full employment, easing 
the transition from wartime to peace- 
time production and employment, curb- 
ing of monopolies and encouragement 
of competition, prevention of specula- 
tion, aid to veterans and wide distribu- 
tion to consumers at fair prices. 

Significantly, it was only after listing 






MR. SHISHKIN 


these and other similar purposes as the 
main goals of the program that Con- 
gress stated it to be desirable, but only 
to the extent these objectives would 
permit, “to obtain for the government, 
as nearly as possible, the fair value of 
surplus property upon its disposition.” 

Included in the surplus property are 
great quantities of things having special 
value to the whole nation. There are 
millions of books—and good books, 
too—as well as other educational mate- 
rials and equipment which can be used 
in schools. And there are thousands 
of communities where schools and 
libraries are in desperate need of up- 
to-date textbooks, maps, slide and film 
projectors. There is a great surplus 
also of surgical instruments, hospital 
equipment and medical supplies much 
needed by many hospitals and welfare 
institutions. 

With these supplies in mind, Con- 
gress wrote the important Section 
13(a) into the Surplus Property Act. 
It provided that items suitable for 
school, classroom or other educational 
use and those needed for protection of 
public health should be brought within 
reach of public and private institutions. 
To make possible disposal of such prop- 
erty at nominal prices, the law requires 
that SPA take into account “any bene- 
fit which has accrued or may accrue to 
the United States from the use of such 
property” by any state, community oF 
institution for educational or health 
purposes. 

Here is’a cotintry school that needs 
and cannot afford a 16 mm. projector 
to show films. It has never had one 
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and cannot hope to be able to buy one. 
Should it have the same claim to a 
surplus projector as a richly endowed 
gniversity, which would like to add an- 
@her to a battery of projectors it al- 
jady owns? Labor maintains that it 
is common sense—as well as the intent 
@ the law—to place such items where 
they are most needed and at a nominal 
price. - A projector sold to a poor school 
for $1 is given away. Yet it is in 
feality an important investment in edu- 
ation which is sure to bring large re- 
firms over a period of time. What is 
more, it does not undercut the commer- 
Gal sale of a privately produced pro- 
jector ; if the little country school does 
fot get one for $1, it will not get one 
at all. 

The same is true of surgical instru- 
ments, hospital beds and other equip- 
ment for which there is acute need in 
many sections of the country. It is 
labor’s view that surplus property dis- 
posal can become a major tool for 
peacetime progress if non-profit insti- 
tutions are given a chance to put war 
supplies to constructive peacetime uses. 
In fact, labor is working on plans to 
secure labor and management coopera- 
tion in many mills, mines and factories 
where medical facilities are lacking, in 
setting up clinics, medical stations and 
first-aid centers. A large share of med- 
ical supplies and equipment made avail- 
able from the surpluses at nominal cost 


for this purpose would remove a major 
obstacle to better industrial health un- 
der a program jointly sponsored by 
workers and employers. 

This is just one of the goals sought 
by labor in working within the Sur- 
plus Property Administration toward 
the larger objectives of safeguarding 
the public interest, assuring consumer 
protection and achieving the maximum 
contribution of the SPA to full em- 
ployment. 

Labor representation at the top policy 
level was assured when Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator Symington agreed 
to the plan of labor participation in the 
program and formally appointed a 
Labor Policy Committee last October. 
In addition to A. F. of L. representa- 
tives on the Committee, which has 
been given opportunity to review and 
make recommendations on all major 
policies of concern to labor, in advance 
of their promulgation, an able A. F., 
of L. trade unionist, L. E. Brigham, 
was appointed on December 1 to a full- 
time staff post in the SPA Labor 
Office. 

In connection with the appointment 
of the SPA Labor Policy Committee, 
President William Green made the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“It is a leading objective of the Sur- 
plus Property Act to aid the attainment 
of fult employment opportunities 
through the policies governing the dis- 


posal of vast surpluses of productive 
plants and equipment created at the ex- 
pense of the American people in the 
course of the war. American wage- 
earners have a direct and vital stake in 
the Surplus Property Administration 
which would carry out this objective 
stated by Congress. 

“As the spokesman for the largest 
representative group of consumers of 
the nation, labor has a special responsi- 
bility to make certain that the con- 
sumer interest and the public interest 
generally is fully safeguarded in the 
disposal of wartime surpluses. The 
American Federation of Labor is grat- 
ified by the mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment with Administrator Symington 
with regard to labor representation in 
the Surplus Property Administration, 
and is prepared to make the fuilest use 
of its facilities to assist the Adminis- 
trator in his difficult and important 
task.” 

The Labor Policy Committee in the 
SPA is looking toward extension of 
labor participation in the administra- 
tion of the entire program, both in 
Washington and in the field. This has 
been delayed by successive reshuffling 
of responsibility for the actual disposal 
operations. As it has functioned to 
date, the SPA has been a top policy- 
making, not an operating agency. Dis- 
posal of industrial goods was placed in 
the hands of the Reconstruction 


An auction of surplus Army vehicles brings out a crowd. Veterans rate preference in buying war leftovers 
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Finance Corporation. Consumer goods 
were handled first by Treasury Pro- 
curement, then by the Department of 
Commerce and, at last, their disposal 
was also placed in the Office of Sur- 


plus Property of the RFC. 
Administrative conflicts havé devel- 

oped between the SPA, responsible for 

policy, and the RFC, responsible for 


its execution. A step has been taken 
to eliminate the strife with the creation 
of the War Assets Corporation as a 
new subsidiary of the RFC to carry on 
the disposal work. Lieut. General E. 
B. Gregory, Army Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, was made head of the War As- 
sets Corporation. With the resignation 
of SPA Administrator Symington ef- 
fective February 1, General Gregory 
was to_succeed him and to unify the 
operation by holding both the SPA and 
War Assets posts. 

In the meantime, labor has made an 
important gain in securing the right of 
representation on industry advisory 
committees set up by the SPA to help 
in the formulation of programs for par- 
ticular.commodities or groups of com- 
modities. Labor has won the respect 
of both management and SPA person- 
nel by the contributions its representa- 
tives have made to the committee work. 

In the initial meetings of commit- 
tees for the air transport industry and 
the aircraft manufacturing industry, 
A. F. of L. was ably represented by 
John M. Dickerman and H. A. Schra- 
der. They had to deal with one of the 
most challenging problems of the en- 
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tire surplus program—what to do with 
military aircraft and parts initially 
worth $10.7 billion which will become 
surplus by next July. Most of the 
planes and parts are already obsolete. 

Equally important was the provision 
made for labor representation in field 
inspections of surplus stocks. One of 
several such inspections, held at the 
Atlantic Overseas Depot of the Army 
Air Forces, was to determine what air- 
craft components and parts are usable 
in civilian aviation. The A. F. of L. 
supplied the services of men qualified to 
do an expert job. One was an inspec- 
tor from a large aircraft manufactur- 
ing plant and another a test engineer 
on one of the nation’s major airlines. 

According to SPA, both of our rep- 
resentatives performed an outstanding 
public service, dipping into their store 
of specialized knowledge of intricate 
aircraft parts to make sound recom- 
mendations on best uses for them. 

A number of similar inspections have 
taken place in connection with other 
goods in different parts of the country. 

Here are a few of the more important 
surplus disposal programs, vital to the 
whole economy. 

> Aluminum. Accelerated disposal 
of plants and machine tools to speed re- 
conversion. Agreement with Alumi- 
num Company of America reached by 
SPA to release patents to the govern- 
ment. This will facilitate healthy com- 
petition and lead to economies. and 
lower prices. 

> Emergency housing. Quick ac- 


Customers for workmen’s tools 
look over a batch of hammers. 
Uncle Sam has items of every 
description to get off his hands 
equitably but with much celerity 


tion to secure release of barracks and 
Quonset huts from Army and Navy 
and make them available to state gov- 
ernments for temporary quarters for 
veterans’ families. 

> Pipelines. Insistence that sale or 
lease of Big Inch and Little Inch would 
require full availability of the line to 
independents and others for short runs 
at fair charges, prohibiting monopolis- 
tic exclusion. _ Disposal to private’ in- 
dustry is actively sought. Government 
operation only as the last resort. 

> Plants. Considerable progress 
made in the disposal of the large plants, 
with about 100 sold or leased. Notable 
disposals: Large Buick plant, Chicago, 
to International Harvester Company; 
Curtiss-Wright plant, Buffalo, to West- 
inghouse ; Ford plant at Willow Run, 
to Kaiser-Frazer. 

> Machine tools. Establishment of 
a dealer-agency program where dealer- 
agents are authorized to sell at govern- 
ment-approved prices and are given a 
12% per cent commission by the gov- 
ernment. Sales increased, with average 
machine tool sold at better than half of 
cost to the government. 

> Building materials. Programs 
initiated by labor to speed the release of 
building materials from stockpiles for 
home construction. Expedited demoli- 
tion of unusable government-owned 
plants to obtain the materials for use in 
housing. Development of minimum 
labor standards to apply on all such 
work. Assurance of maximum cooper- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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ew York Shows the Way 


By WILLIAM COLLINS 


state depends on a_ favorable 

climate of sound industrial re- 
lations. Such a climate prevails in the 
state of New York. 

Governor Dewey commented on this 
last August when he pointed out that 
New York had an outstanding record 
of labor stability during the war, with 
lar fewer strikes than the ten other 
lading industrial states. 

The reason for New York State’s 
superiority in labor relations is not 
far to seek. Through long experience, 
organized labor in New York has de- 
veloped constructive practices in col- 
lective bargaining. New York has sur- 
passed other states in labor laws 
which protect the worker and lay a 
sound basis for justice and fair dealing 
in labor relations. The state’s Labor 
Relations Act provides machinery 
through which workers may choose 
their bargaining agency. The State 
Mediation Board, with administrators 
who have attained national reputations, 


[psa contribution in any city or 


has developed mediation and arbitra- 
tion techniques that have met the most 
difficuit industrial problems. 

New York’s minimum wage regula- 
tions have established a floor for wages, 
thus protecting the worker from ex- 
ploitation and the decent employer 
from unfair competition. Other labor 
laws outlaw discrimination because of 
race, creed or national origin and call 
for equal pay for women workers. 
Children are kept in school to receive 
a sound educational foundation and 
exploitation of child labor is prohibited. 
New York protects the unemployed by 
one of the best unemployment insur- 
ance systems in the entire United 
States. 

All this has resulted in high labor 
productivity, a spirit of cooperation in 
industrial work and high living stand- 
ards. 

As we look forward to the period 
ahead of us, we know that American 
industry and the American free enter- 
prise system face a new challenge. We 


must prove in this country that free 
enterprise can keep industry operating 
at maximum production levels and give 
workers full employment. This can 
only be done by advancing wages as 
rapidly as possible, keeping prices at 
the lowest possible level and securing 
profits for management by small profit 
margins earned on a large volume of 
business. 

Many employers have pointed out 
that this is the way forward. A con- 
stantly rising living standard is the only 
way we can create a consumer market 
for industrial products, a market which 
will keep our factories, transportation 
systems and service agencies busy to 
capacity. 

The way forward today is by laying 
the facts on the table and working for 
maximum production, with rising 
wages and declining prices. As New 
York has led the way forward in the 
past, I believe that management and 
labor in the Empire State will lead 
the way forward in the future. 





HE NATION has lost one of 
its foremost labor leaders with 
the passing of John M. Gillespie, 
secretary-treasurer of the Interria- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Complications following an opera- 
tion brought Brother Gillespie’s long 
career of service to his fellow men 
to an end January 17. He had 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Teamsters since 1941, when he suc- 
ceeded the late Thomas Hughes. 
30orn in 1880 at Woodstock, New 
lirunswick, Canada, little Johnny 
Gillespie was sent to Boston at the 
age of six following the death of his 
mother. Two aunts reared him. 
When he was 16 he went to work 
in Boston as a driver of a furniture 
eam, Daniel J. Fobin, destined to 
come president of the Teamsters 
few years later, was driving a 
1m in the same city at that time. 
The two young chaps came to know 
each other and soon were staunch 
friends, 
a 





JON GHLLESPIE TS DEAD 


Mr. Gillespie was one of the 
founders of Local 25, chartered in 
1903, and four years later he and 
Brother Tobin, as the little union’s 
business agents, jointly directed a 
bitter strike, forced upon the organi- 
zation by the employers’ haughty 
refusal of an increase of $1, which 
would have raised the weekly wage 
to the princely sum of $13. 

Subsequently Mr. Gillespie be- 
came general organizer for the in- 
ternational union. He was in charge 
of the New England district with 
headquarters in Boston. Twenty 
years ago he was called to Indian- 
apolis as President Tobin’s assist- 
ant, occupying that position until 
his elevation to the international’s 
second highest office in 1941. 

Deeply affected by the news of his 
old friend’s death, President Tobin 
said : 

“He was one of the.most distin- 
guished officials in the American 
labor movement. Of all the men in 


the international union, he was the 
one who could least be spared.” 
Other tributes were paid by Wil- 
liam Green, George Meany and 
scores of other top-ranking trade 
unionists, 
Burial took place in Boston. 
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ITH the outbreak of 

war, California labor was 

shoved to the front on 
the production battlefield. Two 
of the essentials of modern war, 
ships and planes, began to roll 
off our ways and production 
lines in record-breaking quanti- 
ties. There was more concen- 
tration of this type of production 
in Southern California and the 
San Francisco Bay area than in 
any other part of the United 
States. 

All available workers, skilled 
and semi-skilled, rushed to Cali- 
fornia from all sections of the 
country. San Francisco and San 
Pedro harbors became beehives 
of activity for the movement of 
men and materials to our fight- 
ing fronts all over the Pacific 
area. Federal war agencies 
opened offices in the state. With 
hundreds of thousands of fight- 
ing men shipping out from Cali- 
fornia for the Pacific fighting 
zones, a great number of sweet- 
hearts, wives and parents con- 
gregated in order to be as close 
to their loved ones, geographi- 
cally, as possible. 

The effects of all these de- 
velopments on the population of 
California have been tremend- 
ous. From 6,500,000 inhabitants 
in 1940, the population has 
_ mounted to nearly 9,000,000, ac- 
cording to a recent census. 

Keeping step with this ad- 
vance in population has been the prog- 
ress of the A. F. of L. movement in the 
state. Our membership has doubled 
since 1940, now exceeding 1,000,000. 
But serious problems confront us. 

In April, 1940, approximately 2,500,- 
000 persons were employed in Cali- 
fornia. When the war came to an end 
last August, another million had been 
added to state payrolls. 

The arrival of V-J Day made whole- 
sale layoffs in the war plants the order 
of the day. Shipyards and aircraft 
plants passed out pink slips to tens of 
thousands of workers, each of whom 
had done his bit for victory. 

Many people thought that these lay- 
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By DANIEL V. FLANAGAN 


Regional Director of Organization 


offs would result in a rapid decrease in 
California’s population, with workers 
from other states returning to their old 
homes. Many war workers have gone 
home, but not all by any means. More- 
over, legions of discharged veterans 
originally from other states have de- 
cided to live permanently in California 
because of the many attractions the 
state has to offer. To native Cali- 
fornians it is stimulating that their 
optimism for the future of the state is 
being shared by so many people from 
other places who are determined to 
make their peacetime homes in Cali- 
fornia. And with the same spirit that 
typified the pioneers of a century ago, 


Californians are grappling with 
the tough postwar problems of 
1946. The California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, as might be 
expected, is in the vanguard of 
those fighting for positive action 
to make possible the solution of 
these problems. 

Organized labor is backing 
the campaign of the American 
Federation of Labor to win fa- 
vorable Congressional action on 
full employment legislation, on 
liberalization and broadening of 
social security benefits, on hous- 
ing and on the minimum wage. 

In addition, the California la- 
bor movement is demanding of 
the state government that it un- 
dertake large-scale projects, 
such as the construction of new 
superhighways and the Central 
Valley development, planned to 
follow the highly successful pat- 
tern set by TVA. 

~The great mass of war em- 
ployment in California was in 
plants and facilities newly con- 
structed for war purposes. Now 
that the conflict is over, those 
plants have closed down or are 
closing down. 

California labor would like 
to have industry reopen these 
plants for peacetime production, 
so that there may be jobs in 
peacetime for people who did 
war work when the shooting 
was still on. Labor’s campaign, 
in which other elements of the 

community are taking part, is aided 
mightily by such obvious inducements 
as the supply of efficient labor, the fine 
climatic conditions, the inexpensive 
power from the great hydro-electric 
projects, the convenient location for ex- 
port and import trade with the Orient 
as well as Latin America and the pres- 
ence of millions of consumers in the 
state itself. 

Projects already under way in the 
industrial field make a very long list 
Work on other projects and on the ex- 
pansion of existing enterprises is ready 
to start as soon as a goodly supply o 
building materials is made available. 

Heavy industry, of which up to now 
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there has been comparatively little, is 
beginning to boom. Steel is now being 
made in the West. The production of 
steel, it is felt, will act as a strong 
incentive for employers in such steel- 
using categories as automobiles, stoves, 
refrigerators, furnaces and the like to 
open factories in California. Hitherto 
the absence of steel-producing plants 
has been a definite obstacle to indus- 
trial progress on the Coast. 

Now let us get back again to the 
status of our A. F. of L. movement in 
California. It is said that with progress 
come added responsibilities. One defi- 
nite responsibility that the California 
A. F. of L. movement is now carrying 
is to see that the membership of our 
unions and the number of our unions 
both continue to increase. Two ob- 
stacles lie in labor’s path—the hard- 
bitten anti-union employers and the 
dual organization. 

The reader will 


recall infamous 


Proposition No. 12, which was on the. 


state ballot in 1944 and which was 
soundly defeated by labor and its 
friends. The California State Federa- 
tion of Labor was the spearhead in the 
fight to beat this vicious proposal. 
Proposition No. 12, had it been passed, 
would have resurrected the “Ameri- 
can Plan” of the early 1920s, which 
almost destroyed our movement. 

The enemies of labor did not stop 
when Proposition No. 12 was beaten 
in 1944. They prepared another bill, 
even more vicious than No. 12, and 
hoped to have it ready for action by 
the Legislature during the 1945 ses- 
sion. Again the A. F. of L. rallied its 
forces, with the result that the sponsors 
failed to secure the requisite number 
of signatures to bring the proposal be- 
fore the Legislature for its considera- 
tion. 

Labor in California is not becoming 
overconfident because of these suc- 
cesses. An unceasing watch for any 
further anti-labor developments is be- 
ing maintained. 

The State Federation of Labor has 
done a splendid job of coming to grips 
with and overcoming the foes of trade 
unionism who were responsible for 
Proposition No. 12 and the abortive 
anti-labor effort of last year. 

The C.1.O. is engaged perennially in 
efforts to raid the long-established 
A. F. of L. unions. In the canning 
industry, for example, where for al- 
most a decade the workers have ob- 
tained benefits that have been exceed- 
ingly satisfactory under A. F. of L. 
contracts, the C.I.O. used the familiar 
Communist infiltration tactics and 
sought to create dissension in the hope 
of swinging the membership over to 
the C.I.O, Other moves by the dual 
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group to raid A. F. of L. unions in 
the building and other trades have been 
exposed. 

The State C.I.O. Council, in its 
recent convention, endorsed a _ reso- 
lution which, in effect, stated that it 
was out to obtain membership wher- 
ever it might be. On the heels of the 
moves in the cannery and construction 
fields, this action can mean only one 
thing, to wit, that the California State 
C.1.0. has given its official blessing to 
the shameful raiding activities of its 
affiliated unions. 

To meet this challenge and to sound 
an alert to all A. F. of L. officers and 
members in California, the Executive 
Board of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor unanimously approved 
a resolution pledging full support to 
any A. F. of L. organization that was 
attacked by the C.I.O. and calling upon 
all central labor unions in the state to 
communicate the message to each and 
every A. F. of L. local. 


Assistance Given to Servicemen 


Let us see now what is being done 
by the A. F. of L. in California to 
assist the returning veterans. San 
Francisco, which is our leading port 
of debarkation, can best be used as an 
illustration. In that city a Veterans’ 
Information and Service Center was of- 
ficially established back in December, 
1944. Its staff consists of representa- 
tives of labor, veterans’, federal, state, 
municipal and charitable organizations. 

In the last five and one-half months 
of 1945 a total of 26,000 veterans 
passed through the Center. 

The San Francisco Labor Council 
has assigned to one of its representa- 
tives the job of giving all possible 
assistance to the veteran and particu- 
larly in the all-important matter of 
finding suitable employment. The di- 
recting head of the Veterans’ Informa- 
tion and Service Center is loud in his 
praise of the full cooperation being 
given by the American Federation of 
Labor in this vital work. 

Similar assistance to the men who 
fought the war and are now coming 
back from distant parts of the globe 
is being extended by the A. F. of L. in 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Oakland and 
other cities. 

California’s housing shortage is 
acute, but the situation is showing 
some improvement. The bulk of fami- 
lies are securing accommodations in 
the several government projects situ- 
ated adjacent to the shipyards in 
Marin County, Richmond and San 
Francisco. Couples without children 
are referred to private homes where 
living space is available. 

Labor in California is hoping that 
Congress in its present session will 


expedite the enactment into law of the 
Wagner-Ellender housing bill, which 
has the full support of our national 
organization. This measure would be 
a tremendous aid in bringing about 
suitable housing for the hundreds of 
thousands of persons in the state who 
are now living under conditions that 
leave a lot of room for improvement. 


Governor Warren recently termed 
on-the-job training for veterans under 
the provisions of the GI Bill of Rights 
a “must” program for California. Re- 
sponsibility for the proper handling of 
this important program has been given 
to the State Director of Industrial Re- 
lations; Paul Scharrenberg, formerly 
an A. F. of L. legislative representa- 
tive in Washington. The Apprentice- 
ship Training Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor says that California 
is the leading state in the number of 
veterans entering apprenticeship train- 
ing and in the number of institutions 
approved to give that training to 
veterans. 


Back in 1938 the California State 
Federation of Labor convention adopt- 
ed a resolution to sponsor legislation 
to create a California Apprenticeship 
Council and a Division of Apprentice- 
ship Standards. The State Federation 
of Labor had the necessary bill intro- 
duced in the Legislature and it was 
mainly through the Federation’s ef- 
forts that the measure was enacted 
into law. 

The increasing number of veterans 
entering upon this training (over 400 
in December) speaks well for the 
foresight and efforts of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. The records show 
more than 250 joint apprenticeship 
committees, composed of labor and 
management representatives in equal 
number, Ninety per cent of these com- 
mittees have the A. F. of L. for their 
labor representation and more than 90 
per cent of the veteran apprentices are 
sponsored by these A. F. of L. com- 
mittees. The California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, through its capable 
executive secretary, C. J. Haggerty, is 
continuing to give all necessary assist- 
ance to this important program of 
on-the-job training for our returning 
veterans. 


In concluding this report on the 
situation in California it must be re- 
corded that A. F. of L. leaders in 
the state are definitely optimistic about 
the future and are determined to see 
to it that labor, meaning both those who 
served at home during the war and 
those who were chosen to fight for their 
country, receives its just share of the 
prosperity during the period of abun- 
dance upon which they feel confident 
California will be embarking this year. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Hugh DeLacy, Congressman from 
Washington—Will a minimum wage of 
65 cents an hour 

put an unendurable 

burden on indus- 

try ? Spokesmen for 

capital have almost 

always said of pro- 

posals for reduction 

in hours or increase 

in pay that they 

would weaken or 

destroy industry 

and undermine the national economy. 
That the exact opposite has taken place 
testifies to the unsoundness of capital’s 
st opposition to improvements in 
abor’s position. Substandard wages 
produce substandard workmen. Low 
skill and low productivity go with low 
wages, particularly when the wages are 
so low that minimum health, educa- 
tional and apprentice or other training 
standards cannot be met. While Amer- 
ica wants to increase its foreign trade, 
we must never forget that here at home, 
now as always, is the largest ready mar- 
ket of all—but today there are millions 
of workers who cannot buy their share 
of the products of industry. The pro- 
posed minimum wage would not mate- 
rially raise the total wage cost for man- 
ufacturing industries. There are only 
three major industrial groups where 
more than five per cent would be added 
to payroll costs if we bring minimum 
wages up to the 65-cent standard. 
These are tobacco, lumber and textiles. 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman, Social 
_ Security Board—The statement has 
been made many 
times that we are 
the healthiest na- 
tion on earth, but 
Statistics for the 
years just preced- 
ing the war show 
conclusively that 
we are not. Take, 
for example, the 
infant death rate. 
Seven countries had lower prewar 
infant death rates than the United 
States. What should concern us even 
more than comparisons with other na- 
tions or with former years is the fact 
that we have done much better in pro- 
tecting people’s health in some sections 
of the country than in others, for some 
types of diseases than for others and 
for some groups of the population than 
for others. Take tuberculosis. In a 
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number of states death rates from 
tuberculosis are only one-fifth or one- 
sixth as high as in the state with the 
highest rate. If the national death rate 
from tuberculosis had been as low as 
the lowest actually achieved in any 
state in 1943, some 42,000 lives would 
have been saved in that year. Or, 
again, in some half-dozen states with 
the highest infant death rates in 1943, 
at least half the babies who died could 
have been saved had they been fortu- 
nate enough to have been born in areas 
where conditions were more favorable 
for their survival, Financial barriers— 
not doctors—are the cause of the in- 
adequate medical care our people re- 
ceive. Is a democratic government 
meeting its full responsibility when it 
does not safeguard and improve the 
health of its people to the utmost ex- 
tent that modern medical science and 
its resources can provide? 


Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary 
of State—In a world as small as ours, 
democracy dare 

not, must not dis- 

regard fascist to- 

talitarianism, wher- 

ever it may show 

itself. For we who 

are dedicated to 

and represent the 

ideal of d®mocracy 

~ @ must face the fact, 

that fascism, wher- 

ever it is allowed to thrive, is like a 
gun pointed at our head. Fascism 
and peace are irreconcilable. The 
threat of war, the incitation to war 
and the practice of war form the basic 
pattern of action through which a 
fascist government perpetuates itself. 
This is just as true in the Americas to- 
day as we have seen it to be in Europe, 
In a world as interdependent as ours, 
we certainly could not, if we would, 
disregard a nation that has become af- 
flicted with a fascist government. What 
are we to do then? Shall we demon- 
strate a pretended or spurious friend- 
ship that would encourage and support 
its government in the denial of every- 
thing we hold dear? Or shall we be 
honest with ourselves and with the 
world? Our policy toward the Amer- 
ican republics continues just as devot- 
edly as ever to be that of the Good 
Neighbor. It is based on mutual re- 
spect between self-respecting nations. 
But it would be the grossest perversion 
to pretend that it requires us to respect 


light. 


fascism, in any of its guises, anywhere, 
at any time. We are determined that no 
complacency on our part shall allow a 
new growth of fascism in this hem- 
isphere. To do so would be fool- 
hardy—perhaps suicidal. 


Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian 
Science Monitor—One aspect of news- 
paper irresponsi- 
bility is the latitude 
granted to some 
syndicated column- 
ists. Undoubtedly 
one or two of these 
syndicated column- 
ists are among the 
most powerful men 
in the world today. 
But I am afraid 
they are getting drunk with this power. 
I recognize the great service of some 
of these columnists, sometimes, in dig- 
ging out facts that ought to come to 
For these services they should 
have all credit. But the situation has 
gone far beyond that point. These 
columnists are frequently today the 
beneficiaries of the basest of human 
motives: to their doors there is beaten 
a path by those motivated by malicious 
gossip, revenge or character assassina- 
tion. And no man is safe from these 
weapons. Newspapers have given col- 
umnists this power because they as- 
sume, correctly, that the public likes 
to read this sort of thing. But is that 
the final criterion? Or is it even a 
correct long-range analysis of the profit 
motive? Will not this continual nurs- 
ing of demagogic power in the hands 
of a few keyhoie columnists react 
against newspapers in the long run? 


Mark Starr, educational director, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union — One fun- 
damental reason 
why we are fumbl- 
ing with world co- 
operation is that 
the present genera- 
tion has been mis- 
educated by its own 
nationalist text- 
books. Each nation- 
al group has writ- 
ten its own interpretation of past his- 
tory, which prevents a fair and ob- 
jective judgment of present and future 
developments. The Atlantic Charter 
emphasized that all peoples should have 
the right to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they live, and this 
usually involves the determination of 
national boundaries. But the realities 
of modern life undermine the geo 
graphical frontiers. Textbooks should 
be rewritten with an eye upon the one 
world of the Atomic Age. 
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MICHIGAN 2 oe her Ubarch 


By J. N. CUMMINGS, A. F. of L. Organizer 


of Labor movement in the state 

of Michigan is stronger than at 
any other time in its history. For 
years the American Federation of La- 
bor in this great industrial state had a 
hard struggle. It had to battle an army 
of entrenched employers determined to 
defeat the cause of organized labor and 
for the past decade it also had to grap- 
ple with dual uriionism. Through the 
years of fighting, the A. F. of L. con- 
tinued to grow until today it stands in 
a most favorable position. 

For years the printing trades in 
Michigan took the lead in the organiz- 
ing field. Their development was slow 
perhaps, but it was sound. These crafts 
were fairly well organized in the state 
and especially weli organized in the 
metropolitan area of Detroit as long 
ago as 1917. It was then that the 
automobile manufacturers served no- 
tice upon the employing printers who 
had agreements with the unions that 
unless they changed to open shops, the 
auto industry would send all its print- 
ing work out of the city. The upshot 
was a strike, and it was lost. 

This defeat set the printing trades 
back a long way. But they subse- 
quently regained all this lost ground 
and went on to new heights. Today 
they have virtually the entire industry, 
commercial as well as newspaper 
plants, thoroughly organized. 


Metal Trades Make Progress 


Several A. F. of L. metal trades 
unions have made very good progress 
in the face of bitter opposition from 
dual organizations. The Pattern 
Makers have been able not only to 
maintain their position but to improve 
it, Today they have nearly all the 
captive and job shops in the state or- 
ganized, with the exception of one 
large automobile firm. The Pattern 
Makers control approximately 95 per 
cent of the pattern shops in the state. 

The Metal Polishers International 
Union was one of the unions hardest 
hit by dual organization. Many of 
the members working in automobile 
Plants were lost. However, this inter- 
national continued to control the 
feeder plants and had a number of 
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other industries well organized. 

During the war hundreds of these 
members had to seek employment in 
other jobs due to the switch to war- 
time production. A large percentage 
of these workers retained their mem- 
bership in the Metal Polishers, and 
now they are returning to their old 
jobs in good standing in their union. 
It is worth noting that many of the 
polishers in the automobile plants are 
dissatisfied with their present setup 
and are seeking membership back with 
their old A. F. of L. organization, the 
Polishers. 

The Molders are organized in a 
number of industries in the state. They 
have the stove industry, which is a 
large industry in Michigan, nearly 100 
per cent organized. The Molders have 
suffered from: the attacks of the dual 
organization, but today they can point 
to an increase in membership, with 
foundries being organized constantly. 
Workers led astray by the flowery 
promises made by dual organizations 
are now seeking membership in the 


‘Molders Union, which can give them 


proper representation. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
has certain areas of the state well or- 
ganized. In those areas the workers 
represented have received good in- 
creases in wages and won improved 
working conditions. This international 
union has a strong organization in 
metropolitan Detroit. Elsewhere in 
the state, however, the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes still have a large 
field to cover. It is going to take time 
and a lot of hard work to organize all 
the eligible workers. 

The Retail Clerks are making prog- 
ress in their field. This union has 
organized the employes of two or three 
of the large chains. The Retail Clerks 
have many thousands of workers to 
bring into their union in Michigan be- 
fore the organizing job can be consid- 
ered completed. 

For years the field of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers in the 
state was very small. Recently the 
industry has expanded, a number of 
new firms being organized and firms 
from other parts of the country moving 
into the state. The I.L.G.W.U. has 








increased its organizing staff and is 
rapidly bringing the workers into the 
trade union family. , 

The Laundry Workers International 
Union has shown very good progress 
in some areas of the state. In those 
communities where it has organized, 
it has done a splendid job of improving 
the working conditions and raising the 
wages of the workers in the industry. 
This union, like so many others, has a 
large field to cover, and it will take 
some time before the industry is thor- 
oughly organized. 


Barbers Increase Membership 


The Barbers International Union has 
for some time been carrying on an 
active and aggressive organizational 
campaign which has yielded excellent 
results. The increase in membership 
has been very substantial. This inter- 
national has a state council which 
operates very effectively and which 
performs a valuable service for mem- 
bers of the union throughout the state. 

The Electrical Workers are showing 
real progress in organizing utilities 
and in manufacturing. This union has 
a number of international representa- 
tives actively engaged in organizing in 
Michigan. Ground that was lost as 
a result of attacks by dual organiza- 
tions has been gradually recovered and 
new objectives have been attained. 

The American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes has 
been carrying on a very active organi- 
zational campaign in the state and has 
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been very successful. This union has 
a very large field to organize but also 
one that is fairly difficult to organize. 
A lot of hard work on the part of the 
union’s representatives and the assist- 
ance and cooperation of every other 
A. F. of L. union in the state will be 
needed in order to bring organization 
to these employes of state, county and 
city governments. 

e Pulp and Sulphite and the 
Paper Makers Unions for some time 
have had their industry fairly well or- 
ganized throughout the state. These 
internationals have been well repre- 
sented and their unions have been well 
serviced. 

The workers in this industry who 
are organized under the A. F. of L. 
banner have secured good wages and 
good working conditions. 

For years the railroad groups in 
Michigan have had their field well or- 
ganized. A few years ago dual organi- 
zations tried to step in, but they were 
repulsed. A. F. of L. efforts to organ- 
ize the railway patrolmen have been 
highly successful. 

Recognition has been secured from 
a number of the railroads that operate 
in Michigan and contracts have been 
negotiated. The railway patrolmen of 
the state are nearly 100 per cent or- 
ganized in the American Federation 
of Labor. 

In certain areas the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has organized quite 
thoroughly. As is well known, teachers 
are generally underpaid, but where the 
union has come in there have been 
increases in salary and improvements 
in conditions. The Teachers still have 
a tremendous organizing job ahead of 
them in Michigan and should receive 
the assistance of the entire A. F. of L. 
movement in the state. 

The Fire Fighters can show that 
they are approximately 95 per cent 
organized throughout the state. They 
have an effective state organization 
which serves the membership splen- 
didly. 

The Engineers and the Firemen and 
Oilers are well organized in some 
areas, They are showing a gradual 
increase in membership. In some in- 
dustries they are very well organized. 
In the areas where they are organized, 
they are well represented. 

For the past decade the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters has 
carried on a very active organizational 
campaign in Michigan. As a result, 
organization has been brought to thou- 
sands of workers. The Teamsters have 
perhaps shown a greater growth in 
membership than any other A. F. of L. 
union in the state. 

The Teamsters employ a large staff 
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to carry on organizational work and 
these men do a goed job. 

I do not think that there is a labor 
group any place in the country that 
has hada harder battle to organize than 
Michigan’s building trades unions. For 
years they fought the most vicious 
bunch of general contractors and sub- 
contractors that could be found in the 
country. Many of them would resort 
to almost any tactics to defeat the cause 
of organized labor. Michigan used to 
be known as a haven for snake con- 
tractors. Many started business here 
in the state. Others came here when 
they were driven out of other parts of 
the country. The employers’ associa- 
tions always had the “Welcome” sign 
out for this type of contractor. 

In addition to having to fight vicious 
contractors, the building trades in re- 
cent years have had to battle dual 
unionism which, although it at no 
time became serious, proved a big nui- 


All Honor and a Hearty 
Welcome to the Man 


Who Wears This 
Emblem. He Served 
America. 


sance that interfered considerably with 
the progress of organizing in this in- 
dustry. Recently the dual construc- 
tion unions in Michigan dissolved and 
came over to the American Federation 
of Labor in a body. 

For a number of years union me- 
chanics, when known as such, were 
barred from working on construction 
work for many of the automobile firms. 
There were cases where the automo- 
bile manufacturer, when he learned 
that a contract had been granted to a 
firm which used union labor, canceled 
the contract and gave it to a non-union 
firm at a much higher price. In 1929 
there was not one union general con- 
tractor in the whole state of Michigan. 

In the middle Thirties the building 
trades unions launched a concerted 
drive to whip the general contractors 
into line. The unions hammered away 
and achieved success. Today there is 
not a general contractor of any size in 








the state who does not have a contract 
with the Building Trades Council. The 
building trades now control nearly 100 
per cent of all state road construction 
and 95 per cent of all industrial and 
residential construction. 

Outside the construction field the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners has been successful in organiz- 
ing workers in lumber yards, wood- 
working mills and furniture factories. 
This union is steadily increasing its 
membership in the state. 

The Chemical Workers are rolling 
along very rapidly in Michigan. Char- 
tered as an international only a little 
more than a year ago, this union has 
increased its membership considerably. 
Chemicals are a large field in Michigan. 

The Office Workers are enjoying 
marked success in organizing white-col- 
lar people. _ Organizational activity 
has been carried on in a number of in- 
dustries throughout the state. Through 
unionism these workers have received 
substantial increases in salaries and 
also improved their working conditions 
greatly. Most of the workers in the 
white-collar category are just begin- 
ning to accept the need for organizing. 

In the milling and cereal industries, 
the Grain Processors have a large per- 
centage of the workers organized. This 
union has been fortunate in negotiat- 
ing excellent contracts in a number of 
the plants it has organized. 

The U. A. W.-A. F. of L. has a firm 
foothold in the automobile industry and 
is making good progress. Its future 
looks bright. This union has a very 
active organizational staff in the field. 

In this article I have pointed out 
Where most of the progress has been 
made in organizing workers under the 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor in the state of Michigan. As 
can be seen, we still have a long way 
to go to bring trade unionism to all the 
workers in the state who want and 
need organization in responsible, dem- 
ocratic unions. 

Most of our national and interna- 
tional unions have assumed their re- 
sponsibilities and done a splendid job in 
Michigan in organizing new unions and 
servicing their members. It is unfor- 
tunate that there are some which have 
neglected their job somewhat. 

We are inviting these organizations 
to assume their responsibility and give 
the A. F. of L. movement assistance in 
organizing workers eligible for their 
jurisdiction. 

The entire Michigan labor move- 
ment, including central labor unions, 
the State Federation of Labor and the 
A. F. of L..regional office, stands ready 
to assist any international at any time 
in its organizational work. 
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The Gentlemen Try It Again 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“gnilateral” action, including any strike 
action, at any time. Mi§scellaneous 
controversies would be handled in the 
same way as Class 2 controversies, 
ie., through a fact-finding committee. 

The objections to the new Ball- 
Hatch bill are obvious and have been 
discussed in part in previous articles in 
the FepERATIONIsT dealing with the 
original Ball-Burton-Hatch bill and 
with the Norton bill. The principal ob- 
jections can be briefly stated as follows: 

The limitations on striking which, 
as will be seen, extend over a period of 
many months, apply to the taking of 
strike action or other joint economic 
action in respect to such tremendously 
vital matters as resisting a wage cut 
or supporting a request for union se- 
curity or for a living wage or for ac- 
ceptable working conditions, or even 
for bare recognition. The limitations 
are applicable to all industries and 
trades affecting commerce, regardless 
of whether the industry or trade is 
organized or unorganized, regardless 
of whether the principle of collective 
bargaining has been recognized and 
adopted, regardless of any stability of 
employer-employe relationship that 
may have been achieved, and regardless 
of whether an interruption to produc- 
tion would have any drastically adverse 
effects upon the health or welfare of a 
community. 

What is even worse, the ban on 
striking or other considered action is 
for so lengthy a period as, in practical 
effect, to take away the right to strike 
or to render any strike action taken 
after the protracted waiting period a 
futility. The ninety-day period follow- 
ing the establishment of a fact-finding 
commission—a period excessively long 
in itself—may and in most cases prob- 
ably would be only a portion of the 
time during which strikes are pro- 
hibited. 

It must be remembered that the duty 
not to strike arises when the con- 
troversy first comes into being, and it 
may well be months before procedures 
of bargaining, conciliation and media- 
tion are exhausted, a fact-finding body 
is appointed and the subpena powers 
of the commission are made enforceable 
in the courts. 

The effectiveness of any strike de- 
pends upon its timing, and the effec- 
tiveness of any labor organization as 
a bargaining representative depends 
upon its ability to invoke the right to 
strike when it is considered most ap- 
propriate. Thus, the protracted limi- 
lation upon strikes that Messrs. Ball 
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and Hatch seek to impose would make 
labor surrender its most basic protec- 
tion and relinquish the source of its 
greatest strength. It can be said quite 
without hysteria that the new bill, like 
its forerunner, would utterly destroy 
the utility of organized labor as an in- 
strument for the protection and ad- 
vancement of wage-earners. 

The requirement that the parties 
“make no change in the conditions out 
of which the controversy arose” is 
thoroughly objectionable. Such a re- 
quirement can operate only to the bene- 
fit of the employer, it being impossible 
to invoke the strike to put wage in- 
creases into effect or to resist or elimi- 
nate wage decreases once they have 
been put into effect until after the con- 
siderable so-called “cooling-off” period 
has elapsed. 

Even if a so-called fact-finding com- 
mission were otherwise acceptable, the 
absence of any established policy in the 
determination of what circumstances 
are subject to inquiry would inevitably 
lead to confusion and chaos. Different 
commissions functioning in different in- 
dustries and in different disputes in 
the same industry would reach deter- 
minations upon the basis of varying and 
inconsistent factors. 

The limitation on the jurisdiction of 
the Board to disputes directly and sub- 
stantially affecting interstate commerce 
not only would invite extensive litiga- 
tion to determine the exact boundary 
line intended by Congress but would 
shrink the availability of the aid of the 


Conciliation Service. Many thousands 
of employes who, under the present law, 
have access to the Conciliation Service 
would find themselves without the bene- 
fit of such assistance in the settlement 
of their controversies. The exclusion 
of employers employing less than 
twenty persons would have a similar 
effect. 

The provision requiring the FIRB to 
submit controversies over representa- 
tion to the NLRB, presumably for de- 
termination, amounts to an amendment 
of the National Labor Relations Act 
permitting the newly established Board, 
rather than the NLRB, to determine 
when questions of representation exist. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
has a definite set of rules and policies 
in respect to this question. These rules 
and policies are designed to effectuate 
the purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Any departure from 
them might well prevent the achieve- 
ment of such purposes. 

The Ball-Hatch proviso repealing the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act for the purpose 
of permitting injunction suits goes a 
long way, of course, to restoration of 
the dark era of government by injunc- 
tion—so notorious in the 1920s and so 
detrimental to labor’s interests during 
that period. 

The foregoing summary of some of 
the objections to the revamped bill is 
sufficient to indicate that those who 
sponsored the original bill are still 
striving to find a way to cripple the 
very institution that contributed so 
greatly to achieve for this country the 
highest standard of living on earth— 
the American labor movement. The 
new bill, like its unlamented ancestor, 
is utterly vicious. Organized labor 
must resist it with all its strength. 
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E ARE the best fiiends that 

employers ever had. We protect 
them from becoming slave - drivers, 
which would be a sin. We prevent 
them from becoming too rich; riches 
are corrupting. 


» 

LET US DISTINCTLY understand 
that woman, as a rule, does not enter 
the factory or workshop of her own 
sweet will. She is forced there by the 
existing system of production, which 
finds her labor both cheap and plenti- 
ful, and that she is less apt to rebel 
against bad conditions than a man. 


WHEN IT WAS established in this 
country, representative government 


was both democratic and republican. 
Today we do not have a democratic 
government. We do not have a repub- 
lican government. We have a corpora- 
tion-and-wealth government. 
. 

IN HAMBURG we had a conference 
with the executive officers of the Ger- 
man trade union movement, as well as 
a large number of representative or- 
ganized workers. While the trade 
union movement in Germany is slowly 
forging ahead, we find that it suffers 
much from being deprived by the gov- 
ernment of the full right of organization. 

—From report by Samuel Gompers and 

P. J. McGuire. 
* 
OUR FAIR LIST 
Horse Nats 


By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail 
Workers Protective and Benevolent 
Union No. 6170 


_Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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EMPLOYE COUNSELING. By Nathaniel 
Cantor. 167 pages. McGraw-Hill. $2 
This book deals with a fairly recent 

innovation in industry. The purpose 
of employe counseling is to secure 
maximum production from the worker 
by helping him with difficulties that 
may be reducing the amount of his 
output. 

It is obvious that a worker who is 
worried about some personal difficulty 
is not likely to turn out as satisfactory 
a job as.he would if nothing were 
bothering him. Mr. Cantor’s thesis is 
that if an individual under such pres- 
sure can talk the matter over with a 
counselor in whom he has confidence, 
he will have lightened his burden. 

In a purely psychological case such 
counseling can be of great benefit, but 
in a_ case where financial difficulties 
are the root of the trouble, the helpful- 
ness of a mere hearing is rather dubi- 
ous. Since Mr. Cantor is writing from 
industry’s point of view, nothing is said 
about the best of all remedies for the 
worries of 95 per cent of American 
workers—higher wages. 

There is no doubt that employe 
counseling can be of vast assistance to 
many individuals in the matter of per- 
sonality adjustments or that it is worth- 
while for a big plant to have such 
advisers. But mere counsel is by no 
means a cure-all for the problems and 
worries of an economic nature that may 
impair a worker’s productivity. 


THE WORKER AND THE LAW. By 
H. D. Margulies. 117 pages. Work- 
men’s Benefit Fund. 50 cents. 

This unpretentious little book con- 
tains a fund of information of real 
value to every worker. It covers, 
among other subjects workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance, 
social security benefits, tenant prob- 
lems, wills and loans. 

While the book was written to ex- 
plain the iaws of New York, the bulk 
of the material is applicable to almost 
all of the states. 

Mr. Margulies’ arrangement is help- 
ful for ready reference. Each chapter 
is subdivided and in each subdivision 
there is a brief but rather complete dis- 
cussion of the subject under scrutiny. 
The cost of the book is small, indeed, in 
comparison to the valuable contribu- 
tion it makes to the worker’s knowl- 


edge of his legal rights. 
28 


THE DOCTOR’S JOB. By Carl Binger, 
M.D. 243 pages. W. W. Norton. $3. 
The 1945 Norton Medical Award 

for a book for laymen by a professional 

in the medical field was given to “The 

Doctor’s Job.” It touches many sub- 

jects in the field of medicine, but par- 

ticularly interesting at this time is the 
chapter on health insurance. 

In answer to the frequent allegation 
that health insurance would result in 
the destruction of the close personal 
relationship between doctor and pa- 
tient, Dr. Binger states that there is no 
reason why this should occur. The 
patient would still be free to choose 
his own physician, he points out. Fur- 
ther, such a program would insure 
financial security to doctors, something 
that many lacked in prewar years, 

The author can see no escape from 
the spending of state and, in some 
cases, federal funds to establish needed 
medical care so that all communities 
may meet a minimum standard of hos- 
pital and diagnostic facilities. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS AND HOW TO 
GET THEM. By Sterling D. Spero. 
358 pages. Lippincott. $2.95. 

For those who want practical infor- 
mation on how to join the large army 
of government workers and who want 
guidance in selecting the kind of gov- 


ernment job for which they are best 
qualified, “Government Jobs and How 
to Get Them” is a helpful, conveniently 
arranged handbook. This information- 
packed volume is designed to serve the 
ex-war worker and the returning vet- 
eran, as well as the vocational guidance 
counselor who needs an up-to-date 
picture of opportunities in civil service 
if he is to handle his assignment. 

More than 500 different federal 
jobs are described. Information is 
given on required education and ex- 
perience, the duties of each job, age and 
physical requirements, and the starting 
salary. The entire first part of the 
book is devoted to a listing of these 
jobs, broken down into occupational 
categories for easy reference. 

All readers interested in government 
employment will find helpful the sec- 
tion containing sample civil service ex- 
amination questions, with their an- 
swers. Included are tests for clerical, 


.postoffice and other more specialized 


positions. 


For those persons who prefer jobs 
in state or local merit systems, there is 
a special section on these systems con- 
taining information on salaries, ex- 
aminations, veterans, preferences, ete. 
More than fifty such merit systems are 
included in this discussion. 


Surplus Property 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ation to speed reconversion given by 
A. F. of L. Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 

These are just a few highlights of the 
SPA’s current work in which labor is 
taking an active and, in some instances, 
a leading part. It is a part of labor’s 
tangible day-to-day effort toward the 
assurance of full employment in the 
years ahead. Much of this work must 
be devoted to the defense of the inter- 
ests of the mass of consumers from in- 
roads from speculation and profiteer- 
ing, which would reach large propor- 
tions the minute administration became 
lax. 

Huge sums of money are at stake. 
Labor’s insistence on proper inspec- 


* tions, compliance and audits is only a 


part of labor’s national effort to stamp 


out black markets and stop speculation 
in these crucial days of transition. 

But labor is also developing a series 
of positive, constructive, farsighted pro- 
posals whose purpose is to exact from 
surplus property the highest attainable 
yield for the country’s welfare and 
wealth. Indiscriminate dumping 
surpluses may choke off the source 
springs of our future prosperity. Care- 
ful planting of economic seed-corn 1s 
sure to yield an abundant return. An 
army blanket, a machine tool or a port- 
able power plant on a farm can be such 
economic seed-corn for a_ healthier, 
richer future growth. 

Surplus property is our property. 
Let us niake sure we invest it wisely. 
Let us put our war tools to work for 
better living in lasting peace, 


Aeocoricane FEDERATION! 
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Executive Council Statements 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Third, we propose immediate lifting 
of the minimum wage level to 65 cents 
an hour through amendment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The pres- 
ent statutory minimum is 40 cents an 
hour, but decisions of the National War 
Labor Board have raised that prewar 
level to 55 cents. The additional 10 
cents an hour is necessary to help mil- 
lions of low-paid workers to meet 
higher living costs and it is vital to the 
prosperity of the entire country as a 
new fountain of purchasing power. 

Fourth, the American Federation of 
Labor seeks the adoption of a wider 
and more effective social security pro- 
gram, including insurance against the 
costs of medical care. The health of 
the nation and its future generations is 
at stake in this program. There is a 
desperate need for more adequate med- 
ical care among low-income groups 
who cannot afford the high cost of 
modern medical treatment even when 
they are ill except through prepaid in- 
surance administered by the govern- 
ment. 

Congress can add to the well-being 
and security of all the American peo- 
ple by prompt passage of this legisla- 
tion. It is the firm purpose of the 
American Federation of Labor to con- 


tinue to press for this program with 
unrelenting vigor and with all the re- 


sources at its command until it is 
adopted in its entirety. 


GERMANY 


The American Federation of Labor 

recognizes that the task which con- 
fronts the Allied Powers in Germany 
is that of preventing that country 
from ever again breaking the peace. 
However, the establishment of democ- 
racy in that country and the develop- 
ment of a truly democratic spirit 
among the people are no less import- 
ant as a guarantee of peace. 
_ If Germany is to be restored to the 
lamily of civilized nations, the genu- 
inely democratic forces in that coun- 
try must be given aid and encourage- 
ment to that end. 

With the collapse of Nazism, labor 
becomes the most important social, 
economic and political factor in Ger- 
many’s future. Only through the re- 
habilitation of German labor by the 
establishment of free, democratic 
trade unions and the revival of a free 
press, genuinely democratic political 
parties and national self-government, 
based on free and universal elections, 
will the country free itself from the 
taint and curse of Nazism. 
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To attain these ends as speedily 
and effectively as possible, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor urges that 
special consideration be given im- 
mediately -to the following prime req- 
uisites of a policy designed to pro- 
mote democracy in Germany by the 
occupation authorities : 

(1) The occupation authorities 
should permit, encourage and assist 
in the speedy restoration of the Ger- 
man labor unions as voluntary and 
democratic organizations. 


(2) Increased facilities should be~ 


accorded the trade unions democrati- 
cally elected in order to build up their 
resources, 

(3) Trade unions in industrial cen- 
ters should be allowed freedom to ex- 
tend their activities in adjoining areas 
and be accorded the right to federate 
upon a local and national basis. 

(4) The trade unions should be 
privileged to institute, publish and 
distribute trade union journals and 
trade union literature under proper 
safeguards and be accorded facilities 
to promote their activities. 

(5) Available trade union build- 
ings, meeting places, offices and office 
equipment, printing facilities, etc., 
should be made available to the trade 
unions under feasible and practicable 
conditions in order to advance and en- 
hance trade union administrative activ- 
ities. Properties stolen from the 
trade unions by the Nazis should be 
restored to their former rightful own- 
ers as speedily as possible. 

(6) After the trade and labor un- 
ions have been restored and have be- 
gun to function properly, the works 
council legislation of the pre-Nazi 
period should be reestablished. 

(7) While governmental wage con- 
trols during the transition period may 
prove essential, the trade unions 
should be given a field of activity by 
the speedy restoration of collective 
bargaining and arbitration machinery 
akin to that instituted in the United 
States under the War Labor Board. 

(8) Encouragement should be 
given and facilities provided for the 
speedy return to Germany of ap- 
proved refugees formerly associated 
with and identified with the labor 
movement of Germany and who may 
wish to return and resume their trade 
union activities. 

(9) Travel, transport and com- 
munications between the refugees and 
American labor organizations on the 
one hand and the German labor 
groups on the other should be speedily 


restored. The greatest possible de- 
gree of mutual aid and helpfulness, 
whether in the form of food or other 
material resources or by exchange of 
labor visits, etc., should be permitted. 

(10) The civil administration of 
Germany should increasingly embrace 
the services of persons known to be 
proven foes of Nazism and proven 
associates and friends of free labor. 
The services of anti-Nazis, labor and 
pro-labor forces should be used not 
only in administrative offices but also 
in establishing advisory councils to 
advise occupation and civil authori- 
ties. In these councils labor should 
be given a substantial representation. 

It is the conviction of the American 
Federation of Labor that the strong- 
est and most effectual safeguard 
against a return of German militar- 
ism and totalitarianism does not rest 
in the Potsdam Agreement or the 
Morgenthau Plan, but in the lifting of 
the restrictions on organizations of 
labor and the encouragement of free 
and unfettered trade unions. It is our 
belief and conviction that the with- 
drawal of occupational controls at any 
level should be commensurate with 
the growth of a free German trade 
union and labor movement. 

Then, too, it is our insistence that 
no plan or representations advanced 
or to be advanced by a so-called 
World Trade Union Congress or by 
any of its officers or individuals at- 
tempting to speak in behalf of labor 
of the United States should be given 
recognition or be accorded acceptance 
by the United States military govern- 
ment. The American Federation of 
Labor is the unquestioned dominant 
labor organization in the United 
States and as such should be recog- 
nized and consulted in all matters relat- 
ing to foreign labor and labor rela- 
tions in preference to all others. 


SPAIN 


The people of Spain are anxiously 
looking to our country for moral as- 
sistance in their struggle for liberty 
and democracy. The Spanish people, 
groaning under the iron heel of the 
ruthless Falangist terror, are most 
anxious to cast off their chains and 
take their rightful place in the com- 
munity of truly democratic nations. 

Responding to these desires and de- 
termination of the people in Spain, 
the Spanish Republican government- 
in-exile has recently been reorganized 
on a new and broadened national 
basis. This government represents 
Spain’s most inclusive constellation 
of genuine democratic elements. It is 
a most representative coalition of 
those political parties and forces 
which have loyally and consistently 
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supported the Spanish Republic and 
its democratic institutions. 

Its newly elected President, Marti- 
fiez Barrio, and the recently consti- 
tuted cabinet, headed by Don Jose 
Girai, are constructive and timely in- 
struments for continued headway on 
the road toward the complete demo- 
cratic regeneration of Spain. 

Mexico, Guatemala, Bolivia and 
Panama have already recognized this 
Spanish Republican government. 
Other Latin American countries are 
about to extend it de jure recogni- 
tion. 

Particularly in view of the distress- 
ing events in the Argentine, whose 
Nazi- minded government is _per- 
secuting the forces of labor, liberalism 
and democracy, it is vital for the 
United States to foster this growing 


solidarity between the democratic 
elements in Latin America and the 
reviving Spanish democracy. 
Today the Spanish question is no 
longer an issue which divides the 
American people or the governments 
of the great powers. In fact, it was 
President Truman’s initiative which 
was decisive in the Potsdam Confer- 
ence adopting the historic declara- 
tion that “the present Spanish gov- 
ernment, having been founded with 
the support of the Axis powers, does 
not, in view of its origins, its nature, 
its record and its close association 
with the aggressor states, possess the 
qualifications necessary to justify * * * 
membership in the United Nations.” 


‘It is appropriate for America to imple- 


ment this sound and just statement of 
policy with concrete, positive action 


The American Federation of Lalor, 
therefore, calls upon our government 
to accord full diplomatic recognition 
and moral support to the Spanish 
Republican government-in-exile. We 
further propose that our government's 
representative at the conference on 
Spain initiated by France should 
champion the recognition of the Re- 
publican government-in-exile—as now 
constituted—by all the United Nations. 

We sincerely believe that the pur- 
suit of a policy of full friendship 
toward the Spanish Republican goy- 
ernment should greatly hasten the 
triumphant evolution of democracy 
in Spain and its rebuilding on a sound 
basis, with complete freedom of con- 
science and of worship, freedom of 
press and assembly, and free and 
universal suffrage. 





But They Didn't Hold the Line 


(Continued from Page 11) 


price chaos. Indeed, there is no pre- 
tense of any kind; the demand for 
complete economic freedom at this time 
is a bold grab for maximum profits in 
the immediate present. 

The demands of the N.A.M. for the 
complete abolition of price control are 
an attempt to delude America that eco- 
nomic license is economic liberty. 

Perhaps the common sense of Amer- 
icans will triumph and an unwritten 
petition will this time cause not only 
the retention of price control but also 
its strengthening. 

In millions of American homes re- 
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turning veterans have been telling the 
story of inflation in the far-off corners 
of the world. They have been reciting 
the fantastic prices being paid for the 
simplest necessities of life. They have 
given first-hand reports on the meager 
quantities of food available even to 
wealthy families in inflation-ridden 
lands, on the uselessness of money 
itself. 

There are certainly enough homes 
where a patriotic effort to support the 
war was made by purchasing war 
bonds—bonds that would shrink in 
value if price control disappeared com- 


pletely and prices went through the 
roof. 

Wage-earners who seek wage in- 
creases have noticed that the members 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have a way of becoming hy- 
sterical about the dangers of inflation 
when labor asks a few additional pen- 
nies, but these same employers forget 
all about inflation’s perils when the 
N.A.M. demands that price control 
be dropped this very minute. 

The time has come when Congress 
must busy itself with the problems of 
wage-earners and pay less attention to 
appeasing every pressure group that 
has enough money to come to Wash- 
ington. Price, control must be cot- 
tinued. America cannot now follow 
the lead of those who say “the public 
be damned, let prices go!” 


Aecorecney FEVERATIONIT 
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bIn a suit brought against the city of 
Detroit by the Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation of Labor and the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers to ob- 
tain back wages withheld from teachers 
since 1932, labor was victorious. The 
city was directed to pay $124,000, rep- 
resenting the back wages plus interest 
at five per cent. The award will be 
shared by 825 teachers. 


> Three thousand Chicago store service 
employes have withdrawn from the 
C10. to join the A. F. of L.’s Build- 
ing Service Employes’ International 
Union. The C.I.O.’s failure to supply 
organizers, although the workers had 
paid in substantial sums in dues, was 
one of the causes of dissatisfaction re- 
sulting in the switch in allegiance. 


>The Nebraska State Federation of 
Labor announces a $150 scholarship to 
be awarded the winner of an essay con- 
test on the subject “The American 
Federation of Labor’s Con- 
tribution to Democracy.” 
The contest is open to Ne- 
braska high school seniors. 


>Longshoremen in New 
York City have won a 20 
per cent increase in pay and 
a change to two daily hiring 
sessions in an award handed 
down by William H. Davis, 
arbitrator. Thousands of 
men benefit by the award. 


>Leo P. Carlin, who serves 
as president and business 
agent of Local 478, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, has been elected 
president of the Newark, 
N. J., school board. 


>Several members of Local 
448, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Aurora, Ill., donated 
their services to paint a 
nursery school which is op- 
erate! by the Child Welfare 
Society in that city, 


> Local 902 of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, El Paso, 
Texas, has won a hike in the 
hourly wage rate amounting 
to 12'% cents an hour. 
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> Local 6, Building Service Employes 
International Union, Seattle, has signed 
an agreement with the Building Own- 
ers and Managers Association, the 
Apartment Owners Association and 
the King County Commissioners under 
which the employers agree to shoulder 
the expenses of employe illness. 


> Members of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes on the payroll of the Capital 
Transit Company, Washington, D. C., 
have gained a wage increase of 19 cents 
an hour under an arbitration decision. 
The streetcar men won their victory 
following a short stoppage of service. 


> Local B-465, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, has won 
a 15 per cent wage raise, retroactive to 
mid-August, from the San Diego Gas 
and Electric Company. Negotiations 
lasted four months. Office workers 
also have secured a 15 per cent boost. 


>The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union reports that the inter- 
national union and local units in New 
York City bought a total of more than 
$10,000,000 worth of bonds during the 
recent victory loan campaign. 


> Los Angeles Ink and Roller Makers, 
Local 2, affiliated with the International 
Printing Pressmen, has reached an 
agreement with thirteen printing ink 
companies of Southern California 


boosting wages $3 to $6 a week. 


>In an election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Federal 
Labor Union 20404 was overwhelm- 
ingly selected as the collective bargain- 
ing agent for the employes of the Amer- 
ican Meter Company, Philadelphia. 


> Local 27, Laundry Workers Interna- 
tional Union, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
negotiated ‘contracts boosting hourly 
pay and providing for paid vacations. 


Southern A. F. of L. leaders confer on means of further strengthening movement 
in that part of the country. In the center is George L. Googe, regional director 
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Veterans Plus Unions 

A new anti-labor campaign, with the 
same aim that characterized similar 
campaigns during the war, has started. 
The unholy purpose, of course, is to 
divide veterans and labor. Many em- 
ployers are again deliberately trying to 
sow seeds of discord. 

There is no reason for the veteran 
to feel animosity toward the labor 
movement, and most veterans realize 
this. The American Federation of 
Labor, with its international unions, 
State Federations of Labor, city cen- 
tral bodies and local unions, has done 
a great deal to ease the civilian read- 
justment of members of the armed 
forces. Special committees have been 
formed which try to help the veteran 
find employment. A. F. of L. unions 
participate in apprenticeship training 
programs and have worked to secure 
better legislation, better housing and 
greater opportunities for the veteran. 

Millions of men are back. As they 
take jobs in industry they find that 
their pay envelopes are much thinner 
than the glib propaganda had led them 


to expect. They learn at first hand 
about the painfully high cost of living 
and the withholding tax. Veterans 
who while overseas may have given 
some attention to the propaganda now 
see that it is only through unions that 
they can ever hope to secure higher 
wages to meet the cost of living. 

Veterans’ organizations have worked 
with labor and are trying to bring about 
a better understanding between the two 
great groups, veterans and labor. Vet- 
erans plus unions will bring about bet- 
ter conditions for all. 

Harry F. Youne, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dues and Workers’ Gains 

I am a union printer and I regularly 
visit a little tavern in my neighbor- 
hood which is patronized by working 
people like myself. We often discuss 
various aspects of trade unionism. 

One of the questions that we have 
argued over is union dues. Some of 
the brothers, members of other or- 
ganizations, pay only a fraction per 
month of what I pay and they seem 


to think that the small amount of their 
contribution gives them some kind of 
advantage over me. I emphatically 
disagree. 

I know that in my case, as a member 
of an organization with perhaps the 
highest dues of all, I enjoy more pro- 
tection in my job and receive at least 
twice as much per hour as some of my 
friends who belong to other unions— 
organizations with dues as low as $1 
to $1.50 per month. 

When a union has a strong treasury, 
its negotiators can make employers 
listen with respect and grant the rea- 
sonable demands of labor. A union 
with low dues can’t possibly be as ef- 
fective as one with high dues. 

It may be human nature to want 
something for nothing, but most of us 
know that you have to put something 
out if you want to get something back. 
The principle that “you have to spend 
money to make money” applies not 
only in business but in trade unionism, 
too. High wages and high dues go to- 
gether like corned beef and cabbage. 

Denver. Joun Scraccs. 


Federal Court Backs Labor on Supersemiority 


ABOR has won a major test case 
in the courts against supersenior- 
ity. Federal Judge Charles B. Briggle, 
sitting at Springfield, Illinois, has just 
handed down a decision that is ex- 
pected to remove a great source of irri- 
tation and dispute in industrial rela- 
tions and clarify the position of return- 
ing veterans. 

The case involved employes of Olin 
Industries, Inc., formerly known as the 
Western Cartridge Company, of East 
Alton, Illinois, This company, whose 
’ working force jumped from 3,500 em- 
ployes to 12,000 during the war and has 
now fallen back to the prewar figure, 
sought a declaratory judgment on the 
seniority rights of returning veterans 
formerly employed at the plant. 

The American Federation of Labor 
intervened in the case as a defendant. 
Its case was argued by Herbert 
Thatcher. 

On one side were ranged non-vet- 
eran employes and veterans of World 
War I. Opposing them were World 
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War II veterans, who argued that sen- 
iority rights granted them by the Se- 
lective Service Act entitled them to dis- 
place workers of longer seniority. This 
view was also taken by General Her- 
shey, director of Selective Service. 
Judge Briggle ruled that, regardless 
of war service, an employe who had 
worked for the company for five or 
even ten years could not justly claim 
greater seniority and job rights than 
a non-veteran who had served the 
company for twenty or thirty years. 
The court also held that employes 
hired during the war who later entered 
the armed forces were actually tem- 
porary employes of the company and 
not entitled to seniority rights above 
the permanent employes at the plant. 
Judge Briggle emphasized in his de- 
cision that the:seniority system is the 
“cornerstone of harmonious relations 
between labor and industry” and that 
Congress, in protecting the job rights 
of those who entered the service, did 
not intend to overthrow seniority. 
Everyone is agreed, the decision con- 


tinued, that servicemen accumulated 
seniority while in the armed forces, but 
their seniority was not thereby ad- 
vanced and they cannot be accorded 
any undue advantage over older em- 
ployes. 

“His (the returning veteran’s) status 
quo with accumulated seniority was 
provided for and definitely preserved,” 
said the court. “He was to suffer no 
handicaps in his employment relation 
by reason of his military service. In 
short, he was to get his own job back 
if it was in existence—not to get the 
job of another with longer years of 
service. 

“A different construction would 
most certainly create such an unrest 
and upheaval in industrial relations as 
would retard economic recovery and 
be of no lasting benefit to anyone, in- 
cluding the veteran.” 

Organized labor is confident that the 
decision will be sustained by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and by the United 
States Supreme Court, if the issue 1s 
carried to the higher tribunals. 


Arccorcrene FEVERATIONST 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Hin in February 


66 I'S going to be this Friday 
night,” announced Carol. 
“I'm glad it’s finally settled,” 
said Bob. “I thought you girls 
were never going to make up your 

minds.” 

“We usually make them up in 
plenty of time,” said Carol as she 
shook her scarf and put it around 
her head. “The important thing 
now is to get the word around.” 

“I’m going over to the gym,” 
said Bob. “Most of the boys will 
be there. Shall I tell them?” 

“Oh, please do, and then to- 
night call me and let me know who 
all can come.” 

The Junior Union was going to 
have its annual February Frolic. 
Each year the membership cele- 
brated the birthdays of our two 
great Presidents, Washington and Lin- 
coln, and, for extra good measure, paid 
tribute to St. Valentine as well. Plans 
had been under way since the Christ- 
mas holidays, and the announcement 
of the date was welcome news. 

That evening the girls’ committee 
met at Carol’s home. They were to 
send out invitations to prospective 
members and also complete the refresh- 
ment lists. The boys were to meet at 
Bob’s and take care of the program and 
decorations. The next afternoon right 
after school the joint committees were 
to meet to make final arrangements. 
With such enthusiastic and industrious 
workers the party was sure to be a 
great success. 

“If we can only make it as good as 
last year!” said Barbara. 

“Didn't we have fun, though?” said 
Charlotte. 

Friday night was clear and cold. 
The young people began to arrive at 
the Labor Temple around eight o’clock. 
The committee was on hand to wel- 
come the guests, and the program com- 


mittee saw to it that there were no 
idle moments for anyone. By nine the 
Party was in full swing. 

“Gee, I didn’t know that so many 


kids belonged to the Junior Union,” 
said |:thel Weeks to Charles Yoder, 


who was her partner in one of the 
game 





Lambert 


“We have the best outfit in town, 
we think,” replied the boy. “You 
should join us. There’s a regular 
meeting a week from tomorrow. Won't 
you come?” 

“Why, yes, I'd like to.” 

Carol and two girls were in the 
dressing room later. 

“Why don’t you girls come to our 
regular meeting a week from Satur- 
day?” Carol invited. “We'd like to 
have you.” 

“Could we become Junior Union 
members?” asked Betty. 

“Yes, the main qualification for 
membership is that you have some 
member of your family who belongs 
to a bonafide trade union and that 
you have a real interest in the ideals 
and objects of the Junior Union. It 
will all be explained at the meeting on 
Saturday.” 

“Oh, thanks, we'll come,” said 
Betty. “Dad is a carpenter.” 

“I’d love to,” ‘said Jean. “My 
brother belongs to the Teamsters.” 

“Say, how do you get to belong to 
this club?” Bill Carter asked Charles 
as they were getting drinks at the 
water cooler. 

“Come to our meeting a week from 
tomorrow and find out,” Charles an- 
swered. “We have a dandy bunch of 
people. We would like to have you. 


And bring Jeff along with you.” 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


As the girls were fixing the re- 
freshments there were many com- 
ments about the number of boys 
and girls who had indicated they 
would like to join the Junior 
Union. 

“We thought there might be 
some applications for membership,” 
said Carol. “That's why we made 
these little cards.” She took out a 
neat stack of invitations. ‘Be sure 
everyone gets one when he gets 
his food.” 

At eleven the couples lined up 
to be served. The ice cream was 
red and white, the cookies were 
heart-shaped, the punch was red, 
and the napkins carried out the 
Valentine theme. 

“How cute!” exclaimed the girls. 

“How good,” said the boys. 

It was almost midnight when the 
last person was out of the hall. Some 
of the parents dropped in later and 
helped close the building. 

“Well, I think we can say it was as 
good a party as last year,’ Charlotte 
remarked. 

“Oh, yes, and I think we'll get a 
lot of new members,” said Bob. 

“Charles said several people had 
asked him about joining,” Carol re- 
ported. “I talked to some of the girls, 
too. Betty and Jean are going to join, 
I feel sure.” 

“Next Saturday we'll have a better 
idea. I wouldn’t be surprised if we 
almost doubled our membership this 
spring.” 

“We certainly got off to a good 
start. Here’s to the Junior Union!” 
called out Bob. 

“To the Union!” said the others. 

“Good night. We'll see you at school 
Monday if not before,” said Charlotte. 

And so the first big party of the 
year ended, but with it began the 
spring organizing campaign of the 
Junior Union. It is safe to predict 
that the membership did double and 
that by the time school was out in 
June the Junior Union was the liveli- 
est, fastest-growing and most interest- 
ing organization in Central High 
School. And as Carol said, ““The most 
worthwhile, too.” 
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